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THERE IS A PLACE YOU OUGHT TO VISIT 


In your county or section there are places of beauty and interest that you have never seen and should visit; or having seen them you can appreciate more fully the” peace 
and imspiration that abide in Nature’s masterpieces and should go again and take others with you. 


Take the Family on a Recreation Trip 


New scenes make new thoughts and 





Now that year-round, diversified farming is the order of the day and mental refreshment is perhaps even more important than physical rest. 

there is more work to do every day in the year than can be done we (Go to river or lake on a fishing, henting, swimming camping trip. Take @ 

trip through a few of the best farming counties in your a arranging be 
It ; < ai le Pang camp out at night, and make it both educational and enjoyable, Or go wit 

the ere pa early a fest es long Ges ance did, but on every farm the family to the State Agricultural College and take in the-short course. There | 
ere should be @ “lay-by time,” a vacation period to look forward to. Such will be plenty to interest and entertain every member of the family, Wherever || 

@ period is real recreation time. It lightens. the burdens and brightens the you go, make it a big occasion—something to look forward to and to remember || 

thoughts of every member of the family, as they plan their trips or visits. a long time afterward. 


* [ AY-BY time” may have been hard on the crops but it was good for folks, And don’t neglect to go somewhere. 


must not let “lay-by time” go entirely out. of style. 


4 Complete INDEX to This Isswe Appears om Page 4 
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ntely Proved 


AST Fall, C. R. Young, County Agent for Dakota 
County, Nebraska, held a plowing contest, for the 
benefit of farmers in his community. Sixteen tractors entered 


the contest. Fuel, oil and 


operator’s time were charged 


against each tractor outfit in figuring costs. 


The economy of the Waterloo Boy was absolutely proved. 
With its heavy-duty, two-cylinder, low-speed motor built for 


economical kerosene-burning, 


it plowed its allotted four and 


a half acres of heavy Nebraska soil at the extremely low cost 


of $1.11 per acre. 


This, remember, was at the time when 


fuel, oil and labor costs were at the highest. 


The Waterloo Boy furnished power at less cost than any 
other tractor and at about one-half the cost of a number of 


other tractors. 


Why the Waterloo Boy Is the Eco- 


nomical Tractor 


The Waterloo Boy is built espe- 
cially for heavy duty farm work. 
Its two-cylinder, heavy-duty, long- 
stroke, large-bore motor of special 
design, burns kerosene with un- 
usual economy. 

Its consumption of lubricating 
oil is exceptionally small. In the 
Dakota County test, the Waterloo 
Boy used only one-half pint of oil 
in plowing four and a half acres. 

The upkeep cost of the Waterloo 
Boy over a term of years is low be- 
cause of its simple, sturdy, high 
quality construction. Another con- 
tributing factor to its low repair 
cost is the low speed (750 R. P. M.) 
at which the motor develops 12 


for Farm Work 


horsepower at the drawbar and 25 
horsepower at the belt. 


Its motor is unusually responsive 
—the automatic governor insures 
flexible? power to meet varying 
loads. Remember that the Water- 
loo Boy has ready, always, reserve 
power above its rating to meet 
emergencies. ‘ 


Unusual accessibility to all of its 
operating parts saves valuable 
time in making adjustments and in 
repair work, 


The Waterloo Boy is a real farm 
tractor that will give many years 
of satisfactory and economical 
service—investigate it. 


Get This FREE Booklet 


See the Waterloo Boy at the store of your John Deere dealer, and 
write us today for free booklet which fully illustrates and describes the 


Waterloo Boy. 


It gives you a lot of valuable tractor information, 


Write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet T 635 


OHN=DEER 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

















Summer Time is 
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KODAK Time 








As you can have a genuine Eastman 


This Kodak has a host of friends. 
at a minimum expense. 


shutters and two finders. 


Don’t just wish you had it. 








CLUB No. 501 — A Genuine 
Eastman Brownie Kodak 


You will miss it and regret it if you let your picnics, swimming parties and 
outdoor pleasures pass without pictures of such happy occasions. 


should get yours right now and be ready for the summer. 


to make it most practical for those who wish to take pictures easily and 
It takes a large rectangular 214x314, its capacity 
is six exposures without reloading, has meniscus lenses, Eastman Rotary 


Get busy, and it will soon be yours. 
genuine Brownie given for a club of (4) four yearly subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer, ®41=!¢#.». c. 


Kodak without one cent of cost, you 


Its simplicity and reliability combine 


This 
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Sweet Clover and Bees 


WEET clover as a forage plant and 

a soil builder has been explv:ted to 
such an extent that it is not necessary 
to enlarge on that phase of the value 
of this class of 
legumes. It is to 
be said also that 
‘white sweet clover, 
the best honey 
plant, is also the 
best soil builder, 
and has the highest 
value as a forage 
plant. The yellow 
sweet clover comes 
next in value and 
Indian sweet clo- 
ver is third in value as a forage crop 
and soil builder but has no value as 
a honey plant. 





DR. PARKS 


Sweet clover is a common name 
applied to all the varieties of plants 
belonging to the genus Melilotus. It 
is rather peculiar that all members 
of this group are introduced species 
coming from Europe or Asia. 


White sweet clover, Melilotus alba, 
first attracted attention in the United 
States in the seventies when it was 
vigorously fought:as a weed. The 
change came however when its value 
as a honey plant became common 
knowledge. When its value as a 
forage plant and soil builder also 
became known its spread was so 
rapid that it is now grown in a large 
number of the states. It has be- 
come one of the main honey plants 
of the Mississippi Valley and of the 
irrigated sections. White sweet clover 
originally was a biennial, but Prof. 
Hughes of the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion developed an annual variety 
from a sport found in Alabama. This 
plant is a rapid growing, central 
stemmed plant. It is said to be the 
equal of the biennial variety in every 
way and has the advantage of bloom- 
ing the year the seed is sowed. 
Another variety will be on sale next 
year. This form stools out instead 
of growing straight. It has the ad- 
vantage of having a larSer number 
of flowers. 


The 
all over 
central Texas. 


be grown 
as far as 
West of a line run- 
ning due north from the southwest 
corner of Cameron County, Texas, 
these clovers do not do well, except 
in irrigated sections and damp loca- 
tions. The heat and lack of moisture 
cause the plants to bloom very early 
in the spring and they then die with- 


sweet clovers can 
the South and 


out reseeding. It will pay every 
farmer and beekeeper east of this 
line to sow this plant. 

Yellow sweet clover, M. officinalis, 
is not so valuable a plant as the 
white. It has, however the advantage 


of blooming two weeks earlier and 
being a better pasture plant. The 
beekeeper can by planting this add 
two weeks to the length of his sweet 
clover flow. In the South, this clover 
is very valuable as a plant to prevent 
soil erosion. It has gained a foot- 
hold in many places east of the 
Brazos, and should be planted where- 
ever erosion occurs within its range. 


Annual yellow sweet clover, M. 
indica. This is a seemingly unknown 
and unappreciated member of this 
family. It is said to be a native of 
India and to have been introduced 
through the port of Galveston. It 
has established itself throughout the 
Gulf Coast. It is an annual or winter 
annual and seems more suited to the 
South than other sweet clovers. It is 
not a honey plant. The flowers are 
so small that honey bees avoid it. As 
a soil builder it is better than the 
others as it grows quickly and re- 
seeds itself. If cultivated would make 
a heavy and early hay crop. This 
plant is worthy of a trial by every 
Southern farmer. 


The following conditions must be 
met in growing any sweet clover: The 
soil must be rich in lime and it re- 
quires at least 25 inches of moisture 
per year. It cannot be pastured if 
bloom and seed are expected. If the 
plants are to be cut for hay, cut at 
least 12 inches high. If you want a 
second crop, cut for hay when the 
first blooms turn brown. Let every 
farmer and beekeeper write to the 
Division of Publications at Washing- 
ton, D. C. for Farmers’ Bulletin 820, 
Sweet Clover. It.is' free. Write to- 
day. H. B. PARKS. 
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Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 





high temperature calls 

for especial care in handling 
young fowls and chicks. One of the 
most important of all needs is shade, 
and there is much difference in the 
kind, 


(CONTINUED 


xs 


If young chickens are placed where 
they can have the run of a lot well- 
filled with low growing bushes, the 
observing breeder will find the chicks, 
or all the fowls for that matter, seek- 
ing the shade of these low growing 
plants. The reason is, the soil is kept 
cool and damp, is more easily 
scratched up, and affords both the in- 
sect feed and the cool, invigorating 
shade. So, if your runs do not have 
this growth, lose no time planting 
such things as could quickly supply 
these desirable conditions. 

* x 


Keep the young chicks growing. 
They must have, for best results, a 
continuous supply of dry mash, in hop- 
pers, in a well-sheltered place where 
neither sun nor rain can touch it. As 
good a mixture as any is equal parts 
of wheat bran, wheat middlings, corn 
meal, oat meal or ground oats and 
fine beef scrap, with about one 
quarter part of charcoal, well mixed 
and kept in a good hopper. If butter- 
milk or sour milk can be supplied 
regularly the beef scrap may be re- 


duced a little. 
x * 


Grit, oyster shell, and fresh, clean > 
water are equally important. All 
these are little things but—they 


count. 
“es © 


Watch for lice and mites. They 
thrive in this hot weather, but it is 
at the chicken’s cost. Fight the ver- 
min to save the chickens. 

* *k ® 


We have repeated inquiries about 
rat virus, and one complaint that it 
was not effective. The virus is not a 
poison at all. It does not directly kill 
the rat,eating it. But it said to carry 
the germs of a disease peculiar to 
rats, which is very contagious and 
when once the disease declares itself, 
it is the end of rats in that vicinity. 
We advise the exercise of patience 
when the virus is used, and we speak 
from personal experience. 

ae 


Are the best birds selected for fall 
shows? If not, there is no time to 
lose. Every bird which, applying the 
standard, scores reasonably high, 
should be housed and yarded separ- 
ate from the rest of the flock and 
special attention given to its feed and 
care. 


For these intended “show birds” 
shade is especially important, partic- 
ularly for white, buff, and red breeds. 
Too much exposure to sun tends to 
produce brassiness in whites, espec- 
ially the males. It tends to spoil the 
glossiness and positive rich tint in 
buffs and reds, and these aré points 
that tell heavily in the show room. 

“* « 


Quite a number of breeders of buffs 
or reds have made use of capsicum in 
different forms, also of iron prepara- 
tions, to deepen the tints. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that these ingred- 
jents do have this effect, but it is also 
a dangerous method. Tests show that 
the regular use of these materials in 
many cases results in a patchy in- 
crease in color, spots showing marked 
increase but with only normal or less 
than normal spaces adjoining. These 
variations in coloring are quickly no- 
ticed by judges, and invariably the 
specimen is disqualified as having 
been “faked.” Better depend on well- 
selected feed, water, shade, clean 
quarters, and the careful washings 
prior to fair time that help alJ fowls 
especially whites and buffs. 

i. 


When you take your birds to the 
show, go with the hope that you may 
win, but not expecting too much, for 
there will be others there with the 
same ambitious hope. Don’t crow too 
much if you win. Don’t grump if you 
lose, but, get on the right side of the 
judge and have him tell you both the 
good and the bad points of your birds 
and of the others too. You will learna 
lot by it. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














The Value of a Purebred Beef Sire 


READER asks the differences in 

.the weights of scrub steers at six 
months, one year, and two years of 
age and steers by a purebred beef bull 
at the same ages? 

Of course, there will be great var- 
riations. Some scrub calves out of 
good milking mothers will weigh as 
much at six months of age as some 
calves by a purebred bull, if they have 
poor milking mothers. 

The weights at one year will also 
vary greatly, not only depending on 
the milking qualities of the mothers, 
but also on how the calves are fed 
during the winter. 

If both have good milking mothers 
and are well wintered there will be 
much less important differences in 
their weights than in their quality 
and selling price. The smaller scrub 
steers will eat less feed, but the cost 
of producing 100 pounds of weight 
will not be greatly different. The im- 
portant difference will be in the bet- 
ter price which the steers from the 
purebred beef bull will pay for the 
feed consumed, or the difference in 
the quality and the prices which they 
will sell for on the market. 

A man who has weighed large num- 
bers of such calves or steers suggests 
the following as fair average weights: 

Scrubs Grades 
Calves 6 mos. old.. 250 to 300 tbs. 300 to 400 tbs. 
Calves 12 mos. old.. 400 to 500 tbs. 500 to 700 tbs 
Steers 18 mos, old.. 600 tbs. 800 ths. 

The range man will be inclined to 
state that there is no such thing as a 
400-pound calf at six months, but one 
who has weighed calves from good 
milking cows and purebred bulls out 
of good tame pastures knows that 
calves weighing 400 to 500 pounds at 
six months of age are not rare. 

If the calves are badly wintered 
they may be little or no heavier at 12 
months than they were at six months. 
The weight at two years will also de- 
pend not only on how good the pas- 
tures are, but also on how well they 
are fed the second winter. But such 
steers should be well fed or fattened 
the second winter and will put on 
during a six months’ feeding period 
from 250 to 400 pounds. The margin 
between sthe market price of scrub 
steers and good quality grade steers 
will vary considerably at different 
times, but is usually from 25 per cent 
to 75 per cent more for the better 
quality animals. And as _ previously 
stated this makes the chief difference 
in their values and the value of their 
sires, 


Producers Must Control Marketing 
System 
READER writes as follows: “The 
farmer will have to receive more 
for his products, learn to produce for 
less, or go out of business. 
“On June 21, 1921, a livestock com- 
Mission company at one of our large 
markets sold a codperative car ship- 


ment of livestock in which was a 
grade Angus calf weighing 370 
pounds. This calf had run with its 


mother all ‘his life and was fat. He 
sold for $2.50 a 100 pounds thus bring- 
ing $9.25. The freight, feed, and sell- 
ing charges were $3.25, leaving $6 
net for the calf or less than two cents 
a pound. You will also notice the 
marketing cost was 35 per cent of 
Bross selling price of the calf. We 
Want to continue to raise cattle, 
Sheep, and hogs in connection with 
Cotton and corn and would like to 
know how we can raise all or any 
Profitably ?” 


Food must be produced and even 
meat may be regarded as a perma- 


nent food for Americans; therefore, 
the farmer can not and will not go 
out of business. Yet, the farmer who 
has to sell for the price stated above 
will have to go out of business. He 
must receive a better price for his 
products and a larger part of the 
price paid by the consumer. He will 
learn to produce better and possibly 
for less, but he can never produce at 
a profit and pay 35 per cent of gross 
price of his product as the first sell- 
ing cost. It would be interesting to 
know what per cent of the price paid 
by those who ate this calf was re- 
ceived by the farmer who grew him. 
lt is quite safe to state that in this 
case he did not receive 15 cents of the 
consumer’s dollar. 


It seems reasonable to conclude 
that the marketing of this calf was 
inefficient. The price -eceived, $2.50 a 
100, was too little for such a calf and 
the selling costs were too high, but it 
is doubtful if it were possible to mar- 
ket this calf at this time in such a 
way as to yield the producer the cost 
of production. There will possibly 
never be a system of marketing de- 
vised whereby the producer will be 
able to get cost of production plus 
a fair profit at all times, but over a 
period of years he must have cost of 
production plus a small or fair profit, 
or as our reader states, the producer 
would go out of business. The point 
is, that prices are now too low and 
must go up again, but more efficient 
marketing than was had in this case 
must also be developed. If codpera- 
tive shipping will not secure results, 
then cooperative selling and lower 
freight and other selling costs must 
be secured. If the producers con- 
trolled the selling, no such results as 
outlined in this case would occur. The 
markets and marketing machinery are 
not now controlled by the producer 
of many farm products and so long as 
this condition exists there will be just 
such cases as this, wherein the pro- 
ducer fails to receive a fair price or 
a fair proportion of the consumers 
dollar. 


How Much Pork in a Bushel of 
Corn? 


OW many boys know how much 
44 corn is required to produce a 
pound of pig? How many pounds of 
pork in a bushel of corn, provided the 
hog has access to Bermuda, clover, or 
alfalfa pasture, and is marketed at 
225 pounds? In other words, how 
much corn will be required to bring 
the pig from birth to 225 pounds, this 
weight being a good market size? In 
hog feeding, it has been demon- 
strated time after time that pigs will 
do better on corn and pasture if given 
some other protein feed such as tank- 
age or fish meal, and in working out 
the answer to the above question 
practically all the experiment stations 
have used these supplements in ar- 
riving at their conclusions. The re- 
sults obtained by the various stations 
at different times have varied more or 
less, due to difference in the dryness 
of the corn, or to the local conditions 
which could not be controlled. 


The Iowa Experiment Station con- 
ducted some investigations over sev- 
eral years, and the results secured at 
this station seem to be as nearly ac- 
curate as we might expect to find. 
They made all of their experiments 
under as nearly farm conditions as 
could be found: The following is a 
result of the work they have done 
during the last five years. 


One bushel of corn, (56 pounds) 


when supplemented with good pas- 
ture, such as alfalfa, clover, or rape, 
together with 60 per cent: tankage, 


self-fed and block salt, self-fed, gave 
the following results: 

1, From weaning time to 300 pounds 
each bushel of corn (plus supple- 
ments and pasture) gave 11.7 pounds 
live weight. 

2. From weaning time to 225 pounds 
12.6 pounds live weight. 

3. From weaning time to 175 pounds 
16.3 pounds live weight. 


In other words to grow a pig to 300 
pounds it required 4.76 pounds of 
corn to produce each pound of gain. 
To grow a 225 pound pig, 4.44 pounds 
of corn were required to produce 
each pound of gain, while to grow a 
175-pound pig it only required 3.43 
pounds of corn for each pound of 
gain. This does not include the cost 
of supplements, which must be figured 
and added to the cost. The total feed 
cost of 100 pounds of gain with corn 
tankage and rape pasture during 1919 
was $11.83. Corn was worth $1.75 a 
bushel. In a similar test in 1920, with 
corn at $1.12 a bushel, the cost of the 
100 pounds of gain was $9.14, and 
tankage was worth $87.98; pasture $24 
an acre and block salt cost $30 a ton. 


This station also collected some 
figures on the cost of a 225-pound 
pig. They found the following feed 
was required to produce a 225-pound 
pig. This included the cost of carry- 


~ing the sow during pregnancy. 


To birth, 
pounds corn. 

To weaning, 30 pounds, feed equiva- 
lent to 72 pounds corn, 29.1 pounds 
middlings, 7.2 pounds tankage. 

Weaning to 225 pounds weight, 
756,55 pounds corn; and 33.15 pounds 
tankage. 

Total Feed Required, 875.55 pounds 
of corn, or 15.63 bushels; 29.1 pounds 
of middlings; and 40.35 pounds tank- 
age. 

With corn at $1 a bushel, middlings 
at $30 a ton; and tankage at $80 a 
ton, it cost $17.68 to produce a 225- 
pound pig. It is necessary to sell this 
pig at 7.8 cents per pound to realize 
market prices for the feed. The above 
prices do not include the cost of pas- 
ture. If corn is worth 50 cents a 
bushel, which would be true if we had 
grown a surplus, and with middlings 
at $30 a ton and tankage at $80 a ton, 
this pig would cost $8.97 less the cost 
of the pasture, and he would have to 
sell for a little over 4 cents a pound 
to realize market prices for these. 
Labor is not figured in either of the 
above cases, and about one-fourth 
more should be added for it. With 
feedstuffs at the present prices, it is 
evident that under average farm con- 
ditions there is no profit in feeding 
hogs to 225 pounds, but if a close 
study is made of the above figures it 
can be seen that pigs up to 125 pounds 
may be produced very cheaply under 
our conditions, and, as long as corn is 
high-priced, it is my opinion that it 
will be more profitable to produce 
feeder pigs rather than try to ‘finish 
them to 225 pounds. 

PAUL F. NEWELL. 


How Much Feed Should Be Given 


THe experienced feeder is not likely 
to give much consideration to the 
exact amount of feed consumed by 
the animals under his care, but the 
novice asks the question often. While 
the amount of feed given is impor- 
tant, there are only two safe ways to 
regulate or determine the amount. If 
the animal is fed for gains in weight, 
or for beef, pork or mutton, the ani- 
mal may be allowed to regulate the 
amount of feed consumed; but in 
feeding the work horse, who must not 
only digest the feed eaten, but also do 
hard work with his muscles, the intel- 
ligence of the owner must regulate 
the amount. Also in feeding the dairy 
cow the amount of milk produced 
should largely determine the amount 
of feed given. 


A young growing animal will also 


feed equivalent to 45 


‘eat more feed in proportion to its 


weight than an older or mature one. 

A pig weighing 50 pounds may eat 
as much as three, four or even five 
pounds of grain a day, but a hog 
weighing 200 pounds would not be ex- 
pected to eat 12, 16 or 20 pounds of 
grain. For the pig that it is wished to 
grow out as rapidly as possible, or for 
fattening hogs, the amount of feed 
may safely be left to the appetites of 
the animals as is done when the self- 
feeder is used. If they are hand fed 
then they may be given as much as 
they will eat up promptly. This 
amount the feeder should quickly 
learn if he watches his animals close- 
ly. For mature breeding stock the 
amount of feed given must be regu- 
lated by the condition of the animals 
and what is expected of*them. © If it 
is desired that they gain in flesh then 
the feed must be sufficient to secure 
the desired gains, but if it is only de- 
sired to maintain them without gain 
or loss then the feed must be limited. 

For maintaining the idle, mature 
horses and mules, pasture or a liberal 
amount of hay and a small grain 
ration are usually most economical. 
In fact, if legume hay is used no grain 
may be necessary. For horses and 
mules doing light work, especially if 
it be slow work, a liberal hay ration, 
about all they will eat, and a light 
grain ration is best. But for the hard 
working horse, especially if the 
weather be hot or the work fast, the 
hay should be limited. Preferably not 
over three-quarters of a pound and 
certainly not over a pound of hay a 
day for every 100 pounds of the ani- 
mal’s weight. Such a horse will us- 
ually require from one pound to a 
pound and a half of grain a day for 
every 100 pounds weight, depending 
on his individual needs and the sever- 
ity of the work. 

The dry dairy cow should be fed 
enough to keep or put her in the con- 
dition desired. If it is desired that she 
gain in flesh, which is usually the 
case with the good dairy cow, consid- 
erable grain or concentrates may be 
given along with a liberal hay allow- 
ance; but if it is merely desired to 
keep her in her present condition 
good roughage alone will suffice. 

For the feeding of the dairy cow 
giving milk there are three rules 
which are used in feeding grain or 
concentrates. 

1. Feed 1 pound of concentrates per 
day for every 3 or 4 pounds of milk, 
depending on the richness of the milk 
and the feeds. 

2. Feed 1 pound of concentrates per 
day for each pound of butter fat the 
cow produces per week. 

3. Feed as. much as the cow will 
pay for and yield the largest profit 
at the ruling prices for feeds and 
dairy products, gradually increasing 
the feed until the increase in milk 
fails to pay a profit on the increased 
cost for feed. 

For the dairy cow all the succulent 
feed or legume hay she will consume 
is usually economical. 

But the chief point is, that there is 
something more to feeding than just 
measuring out a given amount of feed 
to an animal. The successful feeder 
watches and _ studies his animals 
closely, regulating the kind and quan- 
tity of feed to the appetite and condi- 
tion of his animals. 


NEW hay and new oats are respon- 
sible for many cases of colic, heat 
stroke, founder, and other troubles of 
horses. If new hay must be used 
limit the amount to not over three- 
quarters of a pound for every 100 
pounds of the animal’s weight and 
give all this hay at the night feed, 
limiting the morning and noon feeds, 
if there are such, to grain only. 


The horses like the new hay and 
eat too much, gorging themselves so 
that they are in no condition to stand 
hard work in hot weather. A large 
amount of green feed is even worse 
than new hay in hot weather. : 























What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














Cantaloupe Vines Dying 


“Some sort of discase has attacked my 
Fantaloupes, and the vines Gre dying. 
What will stop it?” 

Send specimen of the diseased plants 
to your state experiment station and, in 
the meantime, get a can of Bordeaux 
mixture from a seed store, and spray 
plants with it. The station will advise 
you as to the nature of the trouble. 


Peas in Watermelon Patch 


AN I sow peas among the water- 
melons in laying them by?” 

Probably peas will do no harm, but I 
would greatly prefer to sow crimson 
clover seed. This will make the best 
cover both for fall and winter, and a crop 
to turn under in the spring to make a 
crop of corn or potatoes. 


Use Calcium Arsenate 


‘T SEND samples of bugs that are eat- 
ing my dahlias, asters, etc. How 
shall I destroy them?” 

Dust the plants over with calcium ar- 
senate one part to two parts of air-slaked 
lime. The insects are the twelve-spotted 
diabrotica. They more generally attack 
cucumbers, squashes, and melons. They 
also bore into the stems and kill the 
plants. They seem to be unusually 
abundant this summer. 


Black Leg in Potatoes 


SUBSCRIBER: “I notice in my 

Trish potato patch plants that have 
rotted from the root up, starting at the 
roots. Is it the blight?” 

It is what is called the black stem or 
black shank. You probably planted 
Northern potatoes from Maine, and this 
disease is very common in Maine pota- 
toes. To get rid of it, plant your own 
seed potatoes. Grow them this fall from 
cold storage seed, and they will make the 
best seed, and will make double the crop 
of the Maine seed. 


Plants Mixing 


.'N I plant watermelons, cucumbers, 

end cantaloupes together without 
mixing? That is, the first year, for I 
will not use the seed but buy fresh secd 
the next year. Will sugar corn and field 
corn mix or cross. How can I tell plants 
that will cross?” 

Botanists arrange plants into general 
orders according to some structure of 
flower or fruit which they have in com- 
mon. Then, within these orders they 
find groups or genera which have cer- 
tain features in common, and in these 
genera or families there are more closely 
related forms called species. Now, as 
a rule, these species will cross with each 
other readily. But one genus will not 
often cross either naturally or artificially 
with a different genus. Sugar corn and 
field corn are species of the same genus, 
and are really only varieties of the same 
species. If they tassel at the same time, 
they will readily mix, as the pollen is 
carried by the wind, Planted so they 
bloom at different times, there will be 
no mixing. Watermelons, cucumbers, 
and cantaloupes all belong in the order 
Cucurbitaceae, but they ave in different 
genera. You need not fear their cross- 
ing. I grow them all together, and use 
the seed, and find that each comes pure. 
The different varieties of melons will of 
course cross. The squashes of various 
shapes, and the gourds and pumpkins will 
cross more readily. 


Tomatoes Running Through the 
Season 


HAVE seen directions for growing 
two or more crops of tomatoes. But 
I find that when my plants have made a 
fair crop of fruit, that an additional ap- 
plication of fertilizer will invigorate 
them and they will bear until frost.” 
Doubtless the tomato plants can be 
kept growing. Many years ago, I hada 
tomato plant set at one end of a green- 
house from which I got tomatoes in 
winter. In spring I pruned it somewhat 
after the manner of a grapevine, and it 
bore more, and in the fall another prun- 
ing and fertilizing, and it bore all winter, 
and did this for three years until one 
very cold night’ the fire went so low 


that it got frosted. But as a matter of 


economy and perfect fruit, I find that it 


is better to plant succession crops. The 
earliest varieties of tomatoes. are not the 
best for canning and hence later plants 


are needed to come in with their best 
fruits. When the tomato plants are al- 
lowed to fall on the ground, it is not 
practicable in our sandy soil to keep them 


clean of crab grass, and by the time the 

tomatoes are ripe and the first crop made, 
they get smothered waist high in crab 
grass. Therefore, I train to stakes to 
keep them clean, and plant succession 
crops so as always to have the best of 
the crop. 


Blossom-end Rot in Tomatoes 


HAT is the cause and remedy, if 

any, for the blossom-end rot in to- 
matoes? It has been very dry here for six 
weeks, and that may have something to 
do with the prevalence of the rot.” 

It has been pretty well settled by all 
investigators that the blossom-end rot 
in tomatoes is not the result of a fungous 
disease, but usually occurs in seasons of 
drouth. We have had no rain where I 
live for two months, until the night of 
June 26, and then only a shower which 
all dried out by noon next day. During 
this time my tomatoes trained on stakes 
have been entirely free from blossom- 
end rot. In over 100 plants I have not 
seen a single instance. But there is an 
irrigation pipe over these tomatoes, and 
they have been kept actively growing by 
reason of plentiful moisture. I am about 
to set my latest plants, which are in- 
tended te come in with a full crop of 
ripe and well-grown green tomatoes 
about when frost arrives so that I shall 
have plenty of green ones to wrap up 
and store for winter ripening. These 
will have no irrigation, as they will be 
out of range of the irrigating pipe. I 
will watch with some interest the be- 
havior of these as compared with that 
of the watered ones. Many of our 
friénds are complaining of the attacks 
of the boll worm on their tomatoes. The 
use of dry, powlered calcium arsenate 
and air-slaked Kme will end these. The 
poison will not affect the tomatoes which 
will be washed and skinned, For the 
Southern bacterial wilt disease, there is 
nothing that can be done except to stop 
setting tomato plants in infected soil. If 
your garden is infected, set your tomato 
plants out in the corn field. 


Growing Carnations 
SUBSCRIBER: “I wish to engage in 
the growing of. carnations for mar- 


ket, beginning nm @ small way. Wish to 
know how to propagate the plants, 
whether from-seed or cuttings. need 


advice.” 

My advice is to wait until business 
affairs get more active. There are im- 
mense establishments North devoted to 
growing carnations and other cut flow- 
ers, and men with hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars invested in the business 
are just now marking time, and trying 
to make expenses. You will have to invest 
one or two thousand dollars in a green- 
house and heating apparatus, and then 


knowing nothing of the business, you 
would have to have capital enough to 
carry you through a year or two of fail- 


ure while you learned the business. Win- 
ter forcing of flowers is an art that must 
be well learned before success can be at- 
tained. If you are young and single, go 
North and work a year im a large florist 
establishment, and get the hang of it. 
Or, if you have means at hand, hire an 
expert grower, and learn irom him, 
There are firms North which will supply 
you with a greenhouse of any size ready 
to put together, every piece cut to speci- 
fications. You can get a book on com- 
mercial carnation culture from A. T. 
De la Mare, Box 100, Times Square Sta- 
tion, New York. It would take a book 
for me to tell you all you need to know. 
Carnations are grown from cuttings. 
They are grown outdoors during the 
summer and planted in good beds of soil 
in the greenhouse in the fall. 


What Is a Legume? 


OW canI tell a legume plant? Is the 
hollyhock a legume, and will tt pay 
to grow it?” 


The natural order of Leguminosae all 
have flowers of a certain general struc- 
ture, and all make seed in pods. But 
everything that looks like a pod may not 
be a pod. A true pod has two valves and 
the seed are attached to a membrane 
lining the pod. Now plants like cab- 
bage, radish, turnip, etc., have pod-like 
seed vessels. But on examination you 
will find the seed in these are attached 
to a central partition, and the seed vessel 
is a silique and not a pod. Get a good 
bontany with a flora, and find out the way 
flowers and fruits are formed. You can 
find plenty of wild plants around you. 


Growing Blackberries 


LEASE give me information in re- 

gard to the cultivation of_ black- 
berries. The best varieties, how long 
before they bear, time for planting, and 
where to get the plants?” 


The blackberry is a plant with 
perennial roots and biennial tops. 
That is canes are grown one year, 
bear fruit the next year and die, 
while fresh canes are grown for the 
following summer. They should be 
planted in rows six feet apart and 
three feet in the rows. This for the 
high bush blackberry. The earliest 
blackberry is the trailing blackberry 
known as the dewberry. These can 
be planted 4 by 4 feet, the canes al- 
lowed to train along the rows during 
the summer and until following 
spring, when they are tied up to 
stakes like bean poles. In the culti- 
vation the blackberry should be con- 
fined to two or three stalks in the hill 
and all suckers kept hoed out during 
the summer. After the canes have 
fruited, it is best to cut them out at 
once. Pinch the tips of the new canes 
at three feet to make them branch 
and bushy, and cultivate clean all 
summer, The earliest berry is the 
Lucretia dewberry which is valuable 
for market. The Austin dewberry is 
a little earlier and better, but too soft 
for shipping. Of the high bush sorts. 
are the Joy, Erie, Early Harvest, and 
Nanticoke. These will run the season 
from June to September, the Nanti- 
coke being an August berry. Get 
plants from any of the leading nur- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


serymen who advertise in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. ; 


Nitrate of Soda and Peas 


I: there any truth in the story that 
nitrate of are used on corn in which 
peas are to be sowed, will kill the peas?” 


I rather path as that it will make a 
heavier growth of the peas, as the 
peas finding a supply of nitrogen 
handy will use it and will not get so 
much nitrogen from the air as they 
would without it. 


Flies in Flower Pots 


LEASE tell me what will prevent 
flies from breeding in my flower 
pots?” 

If you use a proper soil in the pots 
there will be nothing to cause flies to 
breed in them. If you use soil with fresh 
manure in it they will surely breed. Slake 
a little lime, and make clear lime water 
after settling and pour the clear lime 
water on the pots. 


To Destroy Wild Onions 


ARMERS Bulletin No. 610 of the 

United States Department of Agri- 
is devoted to the destruction of wild 
onions and this bulletin can be had on 
application to the Department. In gen- 
eral the advice, is given in a preliminary 
statement: 

To destroy the wild onion plants, plow 
the land deep in the late fall after the 
tops are a foot or more high. In plow- 
ing the tops should be completely turned 
under and a jointer attached to the plow. 
Also disking before plowing will help in 
this respect (very few Southern farmers 
have a plow with jointer but the disking 
will answer all purposes). The follow- 
ing spring give the land thorough prepa- 

ration, and plant to some hoed crop like 
corn and give extra attention to keeping 
down all growth. If any onions are left, 
the same deep fall plowing and cultiva- 
tion should be repeated. 

The pest is not easily got rid of and 
any neglected plants left will soon stock 
the land. Write and get the bulletin. 


The Night Blooming Cereus 


IRGINIA, “My wife has two night 

blooming cereus plants. One recently 
bought has a round stem with thorns on 
it. For this she paid a dollar, and it has 
grown about 18 inches in three months. 
The other plant she has had for two 
years and it has not bloomed. Jt has flat 
leaves and branches right out of the 
leaf without thorns.” 

The first named plant is the true 
Cereus grandiflora the one with 
smooth flat stems (not leaves) is 
Phyllococtus latifrons. It is a night 
bloomimg plant and usually blooms 
freely good sized white flowers that 
open at night and fade in the morning. 
The bristly snaky looking cereus is 
slow to bloom but makes a flower as 
broad asa dinner plate and ‘so fragrant 
that it can be smelled at a considerable 
distance. To get either to bloom there 
is nothing that can be done but to 
take care of the plants and wait on 
them. Do not overwater them. When 
watering, give enough to soak the roots 
and then do not water until they get 
very dry. In winter keep barely moist. 


Twelve-spotted Diabrotica 


Mt Leawo-tags is a yellow beetle with black 
spots om its back eating cucumbers 
and cantaloupes. They are called calico 
bugs.” 

It would seem that they are the 
twelve-spotted diabrotica. These are 
very fond of all cucurbitaceae. They 
also lay eggs in the base of the plants 
which hatch borers that eat into the 
base of the stem and destroy the 
plants. Being biting insects spray- 
ing with calcium arsenate or dusting 
it on the leaves and about the base of 
the stem will be effective. 
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Fences One of Most Profit- 
able Farm Investments 


How Other Farmers Have Made Fences Pay 


Good Fences Promote Neighborli- 


hess 
($3 Prize Letter) 


OOD fences are indispensable when 

it comes to general farming. With 
aw ell-fenced farm, with fields of from 

5 to 15 acres each, you are ready to do 
any kind of farming you desire. It is 
your guarantee against loss from your 
own as well as your neighbors’ stock 
eating up the growing crops. One of 
the best ways I know to stay on 
friendly terms with your neighbors ts 
to have fences that will both keep your 
stock in and his out. Grazing fields 
are as safe a place for the growing and 
idle stock as the barnyard, cutting the 
cost of their keep at least 50 per cent. 
I have found that the woven wire 
fence makes the best all-purpose fence. 
The life and service you get will de- 
pend on the way it is put up. A crooked, 
half-stretched, saggy fence is but little 
if any better than no fence. To avoid 
this, you must give special attention to 
the setting and bracing of the corner 
post. If the corner posts are of wood, 
they should be 14 inches in diameter, 
set in concrete 4 feet in the ground. 
With braces from first to second posts, 
there will be no giving or pulling up 
the post. Stretch fence as tight as 
possible without breaking the wires. 
With a small post, every rod, placed at 
least two feet in the ground, you have 
a good fence so long as your post lasts. 
Always put at least one barbed wire 
on top, and to turn hogs, one should 
be put at the bottom. .¢€ 


Good Fences Increase Value of 


Farm 
($2.50 Prize Letter) 


HAVE helped fence eight different 
places, and I have learned that it 
takes a good grade of wire and a good- 
sized post to make a stout, long-stand- 
ing fence. It also takes a hole of good 
depth and a well-tamped post. I have 


been fencing my place this year. I am 
putting eight wires very tight. I am 
putting the posts 10 feet apart. They 


are large posts and in good deep holes 
and well tamped. 

A place that is well fenced is worth 
more per acre than a place that is badly 
fenced. A place that is well fenced will 
sell quicker when put on the market. 
A man who has a good fence all around 
his place is never troubled with other 
people’s stock; also, he can run any 
kind of stock on his place that he wants. 
One improved place is worth nearly as 
much as two unimproved ones. 

M. R. FOREHAND. 


Rules For Building Wire Fences 


ECURE good posts not less than 5 
or 6 inches in diameter at the little 
end. 

Corner on trees or large posts well 
braced. 

Build straight from one secure corner 
to another. 

Put up top wire first a uniform dis- 
tance from the ground: 

Draw wires so tight they will sing 
when struck at posts. 

Have a forked stick to hang on the 
wire above so as to staple the next 
lower wire at end of the long prong 
of the same thus insuring the wires 
to be of uniform distance apart. 

Do not drive staples. so deep as to cut 
in the wires, but down far enough, 
then bend the wire out a little before 
taking off the wire stretchers, and 
this bend will hold them better while 
og and prevent them from slip- 
ping back. 

J. BEVERLY DeSHAZO. 

Ridgeway, Va. 


Build Good Fences 


FORTY years ago, I built fences to 

keep other stock off my premises, 
but now I build fences to control my 
own stock, 

Livestock is a profitable branch of 
farming, but livestock calls for lots and 
Pastures, the greater part of the year, 
or the cost of maintenance will be ruin- 
ous. I get gleanings from each crop, 





which is a great help toward keeping 
my young stock without dry feed. 
Sometimes I almost winter my stock 
on wheat and rye sowed for a cover 
crop. I oftem plant a crop of corn and 
peas, with the expectation of hogging 
it off. This could not be done without 
fences. In fact, I could not farm with- 
out fences, and experience has taught 
me that when I build a fence it always 
pays to build a good one. When I turn 
an animal into a lot or field, it is always 
a satisfaction to know it will be right 
there the next time I want it. 

The only way I can get all the good 
of the crops I grow is to have a fence 
around each field and let the stock 
glean the field after I do my gathering. 

D. ALLEN. 


Build Fences That End Fence 


Worries 
€,000 fences have long been paying 


investments for the landowner. They 
give a tidy, business touch to the farm, 
If you are going to build a fence, 
build the best possible. The poor fence 
encourages stock to break through un- 
til after awhile they will go through 


One must also take 
into consideration the damage done to 
his crops, as well as his neighbor’s, and 


even a good fence. 


the loss of an animal occasionally by 
becoming foundered, or injured per- 
haps for life, or killed on the bad fence. 

We find woven wire to be the best, 
is safe, dependable, and neat. There are 
many kinds of woven wire fencing now 
on the market, nearly all of which are 
good. Each man must choose the style 
he likes best or the one that meets his 
requirements. If the farmer is to raise 
horses and cattle for market, he should 
dispense with barbed wire fences. 
Often a valuable animal is injured or 
killed by this kind of fence. There are 
so many woven wire fences that give 
universal satisfaction, and are in the 
reach of everyone, that there is but 
little excuse for the barbed wire fence 
any more, ‘ 

While recommending the best wire 
for the fence, the best material for 
posts should not be overlooked. Locust 
posts are the cheapest for us, as we 
have such growing on the farm, and 
have known them to last 35 years, 

W. H. H. 


Diversified Farming Only Possible 
~With Good Fencing 


IVERSIFIED farming, the kind we 
must all do or quit the game, includ- 
ing livestock, is only possible on the 
farm well fenced. Each field, as well 
as the entire boundary lines should be 
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well fenced. There is no longer any ar- 
gument about the material mecessary 


for a good farm fence. Woven wire is 
undoubtedly the ideal farm fence. How- 
ever, it is to be had in a number of puz- 
zling designs that is making many 
farmers trouble. Never put up merely 
a hog fence. It is all right for 
the time being or while you desire fenc- 
ing in hogs, but what about the time 
when diversified farming changes your 
hogs to another field and throws cattle 
or horses to your permanently fenced 
hog field? All over the country we see 
such blunders. On our farm we have 
every field, as well as entire boundary, 
fenced with regular field fencing that is 
horse, cattle, sheep, hog, and chicken- 
proof, It matters not where we care 
to shift stock, the fence is right there 
to hold it regardless of whether it’s 
cattle or hogs. In other words, when 
you fence, do it right, and fence for 
ev erything, You will only have it to do 
once in a lifetime if rightly done, with 
daily peace and satisfaction your rec- 
ompense. C. C. Je 


BURNING cigarette butt dropped 
in a forest in Maine may mean 
much to the business management of 
many newspapers. The smoldering 
cigarette often causes forest fires and 
lessens the supply of the wood from 
which paper stock is made, The news- 
aper industry is dependent —— 
orests for its existence as paper is 
made from wood, The scarcer wood, 
the higher the price of paper. 











Learn the 


Fine Art 
of Living! 











spite of luck.e 


ges and the strenuous 
standards of scholarship and stimulates its students to in- 
tense activity in all good exercises of body, mind and spirit. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 
GUILFORD COLLEGE. NORTH CAROLINA 


Orrice oF tHe Pagsioent 


My young Friend: 
Better not look for luck. 


Turn through the biographies as you will, 
great men have added to their genius toil unremitting. 


We invite you to no easy life, but to the laborious ’cour- 
éllege that demands 


days of a 


You will be meeting all kinds of men when you enter life's 
job, and yOuwill want to make good with all of them. The 
better you cag express yourself in good language, the greater 
will be your advantage with them. 
opinions are based on a wide knowledge of facts and events, the 
more trustworthy will be your judgements. 


The best safeguardsof life are acquired by an exhaustive 
accumulation of the, knowledge of nature's laws and of human 








mone 


events 


maké a good living; 


cated men and women. 


worla's 


by a baptism into the spirit of the world's heroes, by 
establishing high standards of righteousness and justice, by 
gaining skill in managing men and tools. 


The college undertakes by hard courses of study to intro- 
duce you to the achievements of man and the methods by which 
he does his intellectual work. 
quired, 


not inherited. 


I would be glad to see you make money. 
mt most of all I am anxious that you 
Shall make @ life, that you shall learm the fine art of living. 


The college gives what the world most needs to-day, edu- 
It is est im ted that there ts a short- 
age of sixty per cent in the world’s supply of highly trained 
Secure this training and you will have a commodity that 
you can sell at your own mice. 


Resolve now that when the colleges open next fall you will 
be f ound among the men and women who are preparing to do the 
work nobly in the next fifty years. 


Very sincerely yours, 


VG 


Look for the way to succeed in 
Skill is acquired only by persistent training. 
This. is true in business as in base ball, in winning life's 
rage as in winning the 100 yard dash. 
hour law. 


The more thoroughly your 


This is something that is ac- 
The college lays itself out to help 
you acquire those things you need fora big lifes 


President. 


June 23, 1921. 


Success knows no eight=- 


you will find 


high 


I hope you will 





appear in an early issue. 
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Let’s Make It 75 Per Cent 


for ‘Tobacco 


Virginia Having So Quickly Reached 50 Per Cent 
Should Inspire Us to Go on Now to 75 


North Carolina Tobacco Grow- 

ers’ Association, meeting in Ral- 
eigh last week, rejoiced over the news 
that more than half of the tobacco 
farmers of Virginia have signed up 
the codperative marketing contract, 
and called for a united drive to sign 
up 75 per cent of the North Carolina 
and Virginia tobacco production. Di- 
et fone R. Hutcheson of the Vir- 
ginia Extension Service and Director 
Kilgore of the North Carolina Exten- 
sion Service met with the committee. 


Following is the official statement 
submitted to the tobacco farmers of 
Virginia and North Carolina: 

“Meeting today in Raleigh after 
just four months of active effort in 
the sign-up for codperative marketing 
of tobacco, we wish to congratulate 
the growers upon the superb start 
that has been made. 


“In order to get the required 50 per 
cent of the tobacco production of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina we must sign up approxi- 
mate 15,000 Virginia tobacco farmers, 
45,000 in North Carolina. and 7,000 in 
South Carolina. We must traverse 
an immense area. We must do this 
work without large funds, no money 
being available except the small mem- 
bership fee paid by tobacco farmers, 
and the generous help of agricultural 
extension workers. 


Virginia Has Signed 50 Per Cent of 
Tobacco Farmers 


“IN SPITE of the stupendous nature 

of the task and the bigness of our 
handicaps, we are delighted to an- 
nounce today that Virginia has al- 
ready signed up more than 50 per 
cent of the state’s total number of 
tobacco farmers, North Carolina is 
making steady and satisfactory prog- 
ress toward the same goal, and South 
Carolina, which has been delayed in 
starting, is now expected to get under 
way at an early date, while Kentucky 
expects to make an even better 
record than either Virginia or North 
Carolina. 


“The surprisingly swift and gratify- 
ing victory in Virginia is due to the 
same determined purposefulness and 
activity among tobacco farmers them- 
selves which is now being developed 
in the best tobacco counties of North 
Carolina. Men are going out with 
their teams and their cars, working 
without any pay in the effort to make 
farmers “masters of their own indus- 
try.” Business men and bankers are 
working side by side with farmers, 
realizing that the prosperity of busi- 
ness depends upon fairer prices for 
farm crops. 


“It was expressly stated of course 
that the tobacco crop of 1921 would 
not be marketed codperatively unless 
50 per cent of the total production 
not only of Virginia but of North 
Carolina and South Carolina should 
be signed by July 1. Virginia reached 
this figure but North Carolina with 
three times as many to sign naturally 
required more time, although it, too, 
has already signed up 15,000 tobacco 
farmers. We must go forward now 
to get 75 per cent of the crop signed 
up, and this will give us ample time 
to elect directors, make warehousing 
and redrying arrangements, select 
selling agents, and provide a thor- 
oughly effective, businesslike 
ganization for handling the 1922 
crop. The larger the percentage of 
tobacco in the pool, the more power- 
ful will be the organization. 


What Other States Are Doing 


my HERE is no longer any question of 
the success of the codperative mar- 
keting movement. Oklahoma has just 
organized its codperative cotton mar- 
keting association with 400,000 bales 
signed up; Texas wired Saturday that 
it had 600,000 bales; Mississippi has 
over 200,000; Arkansas, Georgia, and 
South Carolina are fighting for from 
300,000 to 400,000 bales each; the pea- 
nut growers of Virginia and: North 
Carolina have signed up 50 per cent 
of their production in the codperative 
marketing organization; and_ the 


Oren c of the Virginia and 


Ore. 


wheat growers of the West are join- 
ing in the general movement. And 
Virginia’s 50 per cent sign-up for to- 
bacco is only the first big victory of 
the tobacco marketing campaign. We 
must set out now to get 75 per cent 
of the production of both Carolinas 
and Virginia, effect local or neigh- 
borhood organizations, and also be- 
gin casting about for the ablest direc- 
tors from each county or district. 


“Let every tobacco farmer who has 
not signed the contract make haste 
to line up with his brother farmers, 
and let every farmer who has signed 
set out to get others. 

“There is no longer any doubt 
about the victory; it is only a matter 
of: its size. Let’s have a 75 per cent 
sign-up.” 


Two More Counties on Honor Roll 
NASH County is over, Orange 


County is over, and Halifax and 
Martin going strong. ‘he big 
map at headquarters is changing al- 
most daily as white pins are added to 
show counties where the minimum 
quota has been reached already. 
From all over the state come reports 
that the movement is going faster 
than ever. 

According to reports from W. Kerr 
Scott, county demonstrator in Ala- 
mance County, Orange County has 
signed up over 60 per cent of her to- 
bacco production. Mr. Scott has al- 
ready reported Alamance as being 75 
per cent signed. 

Mr. E.G. Moss, of Granville County, 
writes: “Our work in Granville is 
coming along fine. It is not a whirl- 
wind campaign, but a gradual, every- 
day working campaign. We are aver- 
aging about 200 contracts and 1,000,000 
pounds a week. Have nearly 4,000,000 
pounds signed up in Granville. Two 
townships have signed between 60 
and 80 per cent and will go 85-90 per 
cent. We are beginning two more 
townships next week. Sentiment is 
growing rapidly in favor of codpera- 
tive marketing, men who refused to 
sign two weeks ago are looking up 
some one now to sign them. 

“T think it a wise movement not to 
attempt to handle this year’s crop un- 
less the prices are so low that the 
farmers can’t afford to sell. I think 
we should make a concentrated drive 
over the entire flue-cured belt to 
make the “sign-up” 75 per cent strong 
before the market opens. Let that be 
the slogan from now on. We are go- 
ing to do that in Granville. A number 
of influential farmers have taken their 
cars and given a week’s work to this 
campaign. Others have given one to 
three days, and say they will continue 
to do so until it is put across 75 per 
cent strong. 


From Onslow County comes this re- 
port: “Mr. E. L. Franck, a prominent 
farmer of Richland., as well as one 
of Onslow’s leaders, went out to work 
in the campaign one day, and signed 
up 47 men before dinner time. This 
did not satisfy him, however, so he 
went out again in the afternoon and 
signed up 40 others. Thus he made 
the state’s record, so far as records 
are available, of 47 men in half a day, 
or 87 men in a single day.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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JIM, Ji, GIVE YOU CREDIT AT MY STORE 
FOR YOUR COTTON, THATS ALL ANYBODY 
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WHICH WAY DO YOU SELL? 


Richmond County has signed up 
one man who produces 2,000 bales a 
year and County Agent Barton 
writes: “The five-year binding con- 
tract is the one thing that most 
strongly appeals to the ordinary 
farmer. We are signing up approxi- 
mately seven-eighths of the farmers 
canvassed.” 


Business and professional men from 
over the state met in Raleigh last 
Wednesday and after discussing the 
whole situation and presenting ob- 
jections and having them answered, 
unanimously endorsed the codpera- 
tive marketing proposed as a good 
thing for farmers and therefore a 
good thing for all legitimate business 
since its prosperity depends on the 
farmers prosperity. R 

State Headquarters, 


“Fight On Now for 75 Per Cent” 
Is Virginia’s Motto 


IGHTING on without slackening 

speed or relaxing their efforts, the 
Virginia growers who have signed the 
contract have no intention of resting 
from their labors—they are out to 
win an overwhelming victory for co- 
Operative markets by signing up 75 
per cent of the state’s tobacco. 

Growers throughout the state have 
made a great response to the letter 
urging, “Let every signer win a 
signer,” and the contracts are coming 
in from every tobacco-growing coun- 
ty of the state. Two thousand con- 
tracts from Pittsylvania alone were 
brought in by automobile one day last 
week, 

Thousands of tobacco growers in 
several sections of the state held 
mass meetings July 4 to celebrate the 
Independence Day which marks a 
great victory and the beginning of a 
new era of prosperity for Virginia 
farmers. 

Dr. Clarence Poe, whom Virginians 
regard as the South’s great prophet 
and leader in the coéperative move- 
ment, was greeted at Burkeville at a 
celebration of the growers from Not- 
toway, Amelia, Lunenburg, Prince 
Edward, -and Charlotte Counties. Dr. 
Poe’s appeal to the Virginia growers 


Raleigh. 





Tsk to cut the Sudan grass for 
hay when it is in full head. If 
necessary it can be cut a little 
earlier or later without material 
loss in feeding value. 

2. Push the cultivation of the 
late corn. In many sections there 
is more promise of a crop in it 
than in the early corn. 

3. If you have narrow terraces 
finish cleaning them off as soon as 
you can. Don’t let the weeds on 
them go to seed. 

4:Clip the Bermuda meadow: to 





duced. The hay-from this clipping 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


remove weeds before’seed are -pro- : 


may be low in quality but it is well 
worth saving. Clipping at this time 
insures a’ better crop for the late 
summer cutting. 


5. If you have Johnson grass for 
hay, cut it when it begins to head 
and before any seed have reached 
the dough stage. This will remove 
the danger of scattering the seed 
with the manure where the hay is 


fed. 


6. Clean out the weeds and grass 

. in the garden. Do not let them 

; ie seed. Get the ground 

ready and start“the fall‘:and winter* 
4 iparden. 











to carry on the fight for codperative 
marketing until they win an over- 
whelming majority of signers was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and more 
contracts were signed at this meeting 
by the growers of counties which 
have already gone over the top. 

At a combined mass meeting of the 
growers from Halifax and Pittsyl- 
vania, Director John R. Hutcheson of 
the Virginia Extension Division con- 
gratulated the planters of those two 
counties, which have. signed up 
20,000,000 pounds, and urged them to 
carry on their drive to a 75 per cent 
finish. 


At Bedford and _ other points 
throughout Virginia the growers cele- 
brated a July 4 which marks the 
greatest peaceful revolution of their 
state and generation. 

It is said that “God hates a quitter”, 
but there are few quitters now among 
those who have enlisted in this fight, 
for they are fired with the vision of a 
better day. They have “sounded forth 
the trumpet that will never call re- 
treat.” 

Their cry is: “Close ranks! Carry 
on! Over the top—on to that union 
of strength and prosperity that has 
made a garden spot of California and 
Virginia’s Eastern Shore.” 

S. D. FRISSELL, 

Virginia Headquarters, 

Keysville, Va. 


My Experience in Fence-Building 


HE first act of fence building is the 

setting of the end posts 4 to 4% 
feet deep. The hole should have one 
flat side where the post will come 
against the solid earth. End posts 
should have two anchors spiked se- 
curely to each post. The top anchor 
placed so it will bear against the 
ground in direction of fence pull, and 
should be 18 to 24 inches under- 
ground. The bottom anchor should 
be placed the opposite side at bottom 
of the post. (Anchor can be made of 
2x6x24.) Then the ground should be 
well tamped to secure the greatest 
possible solidity. 

The life of the fence depends most- 
ly on the corner posts, and as they 
have a tremendous pull from two 
direcfions should be put in the ground 
4% to 5 feet, and should have three 
anchors, the top anchor and the bot- 
tom anchor taking the fence pull in 
one direction, while the third anchor 
placed under the top cross-piece, and 
at right angles to the post acts as a 
stiffener against the pulling power 
from the direction in which it is 
spiked. 

Then the second or brace. post 
should be well set, and braced to se- 
cure a better job. Now we are ready 
to fasten the wire to end post and 
stretch and fasten, after which we get 
the line posts (that have been cut and 
sharpened during. rainy days) and . 
drive them with a geod heavy post | 


mayl, and as the fence is already | 


strétched wWe'have no trouble in get- | 
ting the post in line. And our fence 
is up in just a jiffy, A. F 
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Saturday, July 16, 1921 


Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


{.—Plant in July for Supplies Until 
Frost 

OMATOES, eggplant, 

may be set any time this month 

and with good assurance of better 

fruits from these late crops than fro 1 


and peppers 


the early ones, 
This is especially 
true where the 
weather has been 
dry or the early 
crop has been in- 
jured by insects, 


disease, or neglect- 
ed cultivation. 

The preparation 
of the an should 
be at least as thor- 
ough as for the 
early crops and better cultivation 
should be given. Set the plants deep 
in well fertilized ground, give fre- 
quent and clean culture, and be as- 
sured of a supply of these vegetables 
until frost, and even later. 


I1.—Do Not Neglect Thinning 


EAVING too many plants in the 

row by not thinning enough is a 
very common error of many home 
gardeners. This is especially true of 
Sues, beets, turnips, etc., and often 
seriously reduces both the yield and 
quality of these vegetables. 


Beets should be thinned to 4 to 6 
inches. Early Milan turnips may be 
left 3 to 6 inches, Yellow Aberdeen 5 
to 8 inches, and Rutabaga 8 to 15 
inches. One good root is better than 
two sorry ones. There are more 
chances for success from proper 
spacing than from leaving the plants 
too thick. Crowding plants in the 
row is responsible for many poor gar- 
dens. 


MR. NEWMAN 


Iil.—Timely Reminders for Garden 
and Orchard 


F YOU do not want your garden 

overrun with weeds next year, do 
not let them mature seeds in or near 
your garden this year. 

Powdered poultry manure may not 
act as quickly as nitrate of soda, but 
it lasts longer. It will make yellow 
plants green and small plants large. 
Apply before cultivation and work 
into the soil with the garden plow, 
rake, or hoe. 

Late in the day is the time to water 
or irrigate, not at a time that will 
expose the watered surface to the 
sun. Always cultivate watered crops 
as soon as the ground is dry enough 
after watering. 

Cucumbers planted in July will 
make as good pickles as any and with 
good care will continue bearing until 
frost. Planted now, squashes will 
come in from September to frost. 

Store Irish potatoes in a cool, dark, 
well-ventilated place where the tem- 
perature is low. Spread the potatoes 
thin—do not pile them. 

It is none too early to make up 
your list of fruit trees for ordering 
this fall. 

If your cabbage are rotting on the 
stalk, it is probably due to disease. 
Pull them up and take them out of 
the garden. If left to rot in the gar- 
den, diseased plants of any kind will 
spread and multiply diseases just as 
weeds spread and multiply when they 
mature and scatter their seeds in the 
garden. 

Plants that are allowed to ripen 
their seeds soon stop bearing. By 
keeping the fruit picked from okra, 


squash, cucumbers, tomato, pepper, 
eggplant, string and lima beans, they 
will continue in bearing longer. 

Plant winter varieties of radish 
now for early fall use. 

Stowell’s Evergreen or Country 
Gentleman sweet corn may be planted 
any time in July and until early Au- 
gust and reach the roasting ear stage 
before frost. The same is true of 


snap beans. These two crops are of 
easy culture and universally popular. 

To make liquid manure, put half a 
bushel of horse or cow manure in a 
sack and suspend in a tub or barrel 
containing about 20 gallons of water. 
After 12 to 24-hours dilute to 40 gal- 
lons and use after a rain or after 
watering the plants it is applied to. 
This may be used on vegetables, re- 
cently set fruit trees and vines, flow- 
ers, shrubs, etc. It will help the fair 
exhibits you are growing and may put 
your name on the prize-winning list. 

Correction—For brown rot of 
peaches, use self-boited lime-sulphur 
and not 3-3-50 Bordeaux which 
through some inadvertence was sug- 
gested for this purpose in a recent 
issue. 


IV.—Lawn and Flowers 


i EEF the grass clipped, and let ne 
weeds go to seed around the bor- 
ders of the lawn. You will find that a 
few minutes each day spent in the 
flower yard will keep it in order and 
bring pleasant thoughts. Prune weak- 
growing rose bushes severely. Remove 
all rose apples. New growth starting 
in July will provide abundant rose blos- 
soms next fall. Root chrysanthemum 
cuttings for growing in boxes and pots 
for late fall decoration. Grow them in 
o open and shift to the pots in early 
all. 


Gladiolus bulbs set out 
bring pleasure next fall. 

When the flowering buds of Gahlia, 
peonies, and of similar heavy bloom- 
ing flowering plants become thick, re- 
move a large proportion of them while 
the buds are quite small. This will give 
larger and more perfect blossoms, and 
flowering will continue through a 
greater length of time. Give such plants 
an abundance of water in dry weather, 
and be rewarded by larger and more 
resplendent flowers. Cutting the flow- 
ers for vases stimulates many flower- 
ing plants to more vigorous growth. 

Formal hedges should be kept in a 
neatly trimmed condition all through 
the summer. Frequent shearing keeps 
them solid and green. Vertically 
pruned sides and a flat top is not a nat- 
ural shape for plants. Steep roof- 
shaped hedges keep filled out near the 
ground far better than hedges pruned 
with vertical sides, and present a bet- 
ter appearance. If parts of the hedge 
are making weak growth, use stable ma- 
nure freely at these weak places. 


now will 


HE manufacturers of the East want 

to buy the raw products of the 
South, such as hides, wool, cotton- 
seed and peanut oils in a free market 
and sell back to the South the manu- 
factured articles in a highly protected 
market. The farmers are not ready 
to declare for free trade, tariff for 
revenue only, or for protection, but 
they are of the opinion that farm 
products should be protected if man- 
ufactured products are protected. The 
farmers have been discriminated 
against in previous tariff measures, 
but they are now determined to see 
to it that Congress places the- same 
tariff on the products of the farm 
and ranch, as on the products of the 
factory. 











Twice the Result 
| With Half the Work 


The use of 20-Mule-Team pee Soap 
Chips is not confined to merely fine 
fabrics, laces and georgettes. Twenty- 
Mule-Team Borax Soap Chips are the 
most modern form of laundry soap. 
They do away with the unintelligent 
waste and drudging of the old-fashioned 
bar soap and scrubbing-board—and at 
the same time, owing to the 20-Mule- 
Team Borax they contain, 20-Mule- 
Team Borax Soap Chips clean and pre- 
serve fabrics of all kinds in a way that 
has never been accomplished with old- 
fashioned soap. 


Twenty-Mule-Team Borax Soap Chips 
are the best form of laundry soap and 
their uses are as many as bar soap. 


It’s the Borax in the soap that does the 
4 work, Be sure you get 20-Mule-Team 





Borax Soap Chips—the name is im- 
portant—it’s one you can rely upon. 


PACIFIC COAST 
BORAX COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York 


PAG, 


MULE TEAM 
BORAX SOAP CHIPS 


Send for the 
Magic Crystal Booklet 
aud Soap Chip Folder 
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$145 to $175 Pays for Board, Tuition in Literary Department, 
Fuel, Rent and Light, at 
MID THE 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL “nits 


for entire sessiow of nine months. Mineral Water. No Malaria. Mountain Scenery. Sollege-Trained, 
Experienced Teachers. BOARD AT COST... LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, BIBLE, PEDAGOGY. 
BOTH SEXES. 

“It is the best and cheapest in the state.”"—Hon. H. M. Koonce. 

“In my opinion, there is no high sc nog = this part of the country doing better and 

more thorough educational work.’’—E. ebb, Federal Judge. 

WBE CLOSE EARLY SO BOYS CAN aD... ‘FARM. TERM OPENS AUGUST 10TH. 

For Illustrateo Catalog, address W. BURNS, LAWNDALE, WN. C. 





Prize of $3, 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


OR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 

for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for every 
Send name and address with each Ietter. 

“Mistakes and Successes im Raising Alfalfa.”—Mail letters by July 2. 
downers.”—Mail letters by July 27. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 

Thrift is thrift — were Bi means o,ceving of material or meney without a die- 

ort. 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 


Letters will not be re- 


Mail photographs any time. 














WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
<—JIMOTHY, MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through dealers. If not there 
send us your dealer's name and address. Established 1894 

















$ h ood reputation for 
often less, than the non-advertised stuff which ‘ma not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTI ED PR¢ DUCTS 
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OUTH Carolina tobacco markets are now ex- 

pected to open July 19, eastern North Carolina 
gnarkets September 6, and most Virginia and old 
belt markets September 20. 


RGINIA boys and girls in club work should in- 
(\¥ quire at once about the excellent state short 
courses in livestock judging, farm mechanics, poul- 
try, and home economics offered at Blacksburg 
July 25-30. 


XPERIMENTS conducted show that fodder 

pulling results in a reduction of yields of from 
10 to 24 per cent, depending upon the ripeness of 
the fodder. The loss from rot also ranges from 8 
to 10 per cent more in the grain from the fodder 
pulled corn than in the grain from corn that has 
not been fodder pulled. It is worse than a waste 
of time to pull fodder. 


MIABLE’S BELLE of Inverness, bred and owned 

by Mr. J. P. Agnew, Burkeville, Va., is the new 
state champion Guernsey cow in the Old Domin- 
jon. She produced 10,591.9 pounds of butter fat in 
the double letter class of the three-year-old divis- 
ion, and thereby classified for eighth place among 
all class EE Guernsey cows as well as for the 
championship of her class in Virginia. Record 
breaking is common this year, especially in the 
South. 


\A FTER rains do your folks have to splash around 

in mud and water when they go to the poultry 
yard, garden, barn, well, etc.? If they do, it means 
that the home surroundings are not sanitary. Make 
a raised pathway between all buildings and grade 
the yard and lot so that water will not stand. A 
few loads of coarse sand placed on these raised 
paths will not only help the yard and lot, but will 
aid you in keeping the mud and filth out of your 
home. Every time muddy feet enter the house, 
the wife and daughter have more work to do— 
tunneécessary work at that. 


REGRET that some people misinterpreted a 
recent reference to leaders in the codperative 
cco marketing movement. All our leaders did 

their level best to get the largest possible sign-up 
by July 1. Seeing, however, that the 50 per cent 
could not be reached-in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, they simply said: “Well, there are de- 
cided compensations. By beginning with the 1922 
crop instead of the 1921 crop, we will start with 
a larger sign-up, have more time to select directors 
and selling agents, and more time to effect ware- 
housing, redrying, and financing arrangements.” 
But no leaders slackened work at any time. 


YOU can't get cold storage Irish potato seed; 

plant the Lookout Mountain for your second or 
fall crop. If you have good home-grown seed, plant 
them, allowing them to dry out for a few weeks af- 
ter digging. Plant in a deep broad furrow and 
cover only partly, gradually filling the furrow as 
weeds appear. The fall crop potatoes are more 
valuable than the spring crop—the fall crop will 
keep. The South Carolina Experiment Station re- 
ports better results from the Lookout Mountain 
than from any other variety as a fall crop. They 
may be planted like the spring crop. Plant them 
between July 15 and August 15. 


ANCISCO VILLA, who turned Mexico upside 

down as a revolutionary leader five or six years 
ago, is now turning his energies into better chan- 
nels. He is now at the head of a big farming col- 
ony of 800 people, former followers of his. The 
colony has 500,000 acres of land in northern Du- 
rango and has just harvested 50,000 bushels of 
wheat, a press report says. Corn, beans, and vege- 
tables are also grown. The former bandit has also 
set a good example for some people who regard 
themselves far more civilized than he. He has 
taken much interest in getting good schools and 
good teachers for the children of the colony, and 
a reens with the Mexican government to this 
e 


WHILE we are bragging this week about the 
fine record made by the tobacco growers, we 
must also pause to note that Texas has al- 
ready signed up more than half a million bales of 
cotton and will organize next week; Oklahoma has 
already organized and selected her directors and 


executive committee; the long-staple growers of 
Mississippi are ready for work; Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia are going steadily ahead, and 
South Carolina starts next week. (Our South Car- 
olina readers should not forget the opening dates 
—Marion, July 19; Mullins, July 20; Spartanburg, 
July 21.) Meanwhile, let us take fresh courage from 
the magnificent record made by Southern cotton 
farmers this year in cotton acreage reduction. Few 
people believed last spring that the 1921 cotton 
acreage would be cut over 15 to 20 per cent. Now 
the United States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the acreage has been cut by the wholly 
unprecedented figure ofg28.4 per cent and that this 
year’s crop will be only 8,433,000 bales. The cotton 
farmers are showing that they, too, know how to 
run their own business. 


Now for 75 Per Cent of the Tobacco 
Crop 


HE record made by Virginia tobacco farmers 
Tis the codperative marketing movement is in- 

deed magnificent. Much praise is due Mana- 
ger M. O. Wilson and his associates, Mr. S. D. 
Frissell and Mr. F. V. Shelton; and equally as 
much credit accrues to Extension Director John 
R. Hutcheson or “Jack Hutcheson”, as he is affec- 
tionately known all over Virginia. They have 
fought magnificently and have triumphed magnifi- 
cently. 

At the same time no one is quicker than these 
men to say, “The real credit belongs to the scores 
and hundreds of hard-working farmers and earn- 
est business men who have quit their daily work 
and gone all up and down the countryside, signing 
up their friends, neighbors, and fellow citizens.” 
One Halifax County farmer, working without pay, 
signed up 200 contracts. 

North Carolina unfortunately got started later 
than Virginia and has three times as many tobacco 
farmers to sign up. Consequently, she could not 
get 50 per cent signed up by July 1, although she 
has enrolled almost as many thousand farmers as 
Virginia herself. 

The fact that Virginia so quickly signed up 50 
per cent should be an inspiration to everybody. 
Now let us set out to get 75 per cent of the com- 
bined production of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina! It can be done. 


Glimpses of South Central Virginia 


VISIT to Burkeville, Va., and the surrounding 
A country last week brought striking proof of 

the agricultural progress that is making in 
this beautiful section of the Old Dominion. 


I 

Burkeville is the old home of the late T. O. 
Sandy, long chief of the farm demonstration work 
in Virginia, and not a little of the progress this 
section has made these last twenty years is no 
doubt due to his unselfish labors. Sandy loved his 
people and his people loved him; and among the 
many superb leaders “discovered” by Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp, few made good in more emphatic de- 
gree than Mr. Sandy. “He trusted his men, believed 
in them,” as a friend in Burkeville said, “and they 
responded with a loyalty which made them almost 
invincible.” 

“More Legumes, More Hay, More Livestock, 
Better Crop Rotations”—these were Sandy’s bat- 
tle-cries, and his spirit ives on in the steadily in- 
creasing trend of Virginia farming toward these 
ideals. As we traveled over the farming country 
around Burkeville, these things impressed us es- 
pecially: 

1. The strikingly large number of fine dairy cat- 
tle. 

2. Good pastures already developed, and new 
pastures developing; especially the seeding down 
of “new ground” land, first-rate pastures being 
achieved while the stumps are yet everywhere in 
evidence. 

3. Modern barns and silos. 

4. Many alfalfa fields. 

5. Pretty ‘thomes—some of these being stately 
ante-bellum homes surrounded by magnificent old 
trees, while many others are attractive modern 
bungalows. 

II 

Much land is also sowed to peas, and as we 
passed one large peafield over which a liberal 
sprinkling of stable manure had just been spread, 
our host remarked, “Here is a man who is famous 
for making poor land rich.” This simple expres- 
sion struck deep into our memory—“a man famous 
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for making poor land rich.” Here is a sort of fame 
which it is well worth while to covet, and which 
anybody who will can achieve. Why should not 
each of us set out to farm so this will be said of us 
ten or twenty years from now? 

A remark about another man also deserves re- 
membering: “This man, who was a poor boy, has 
become one of the foremost dairy farmers in the 
county simply because of an unalterable determin- 
ation coupled with unflagging hard work, econ- 
omy, and careful business. He is the most exact- 
ing bookkeeper I know.” 

Our host was himself a good illustration of the 
strong appeal made by a downright love of the soil 
coupled with a belief in Carlyle’s doctrine: “Oh, 
it is great and there is no other greatness—to 
make some work of God’s creation more fruitful, 
better, more worthy of God.” <A graduate of Yale, 
he is now giving his time to the improvement and 
development of a modern Virginia farm and to an 
impassioned service to codperative marketing. 


Farmers, farm women, and farmers’ boys and 
girls were in Burkeville last week, not only from 
Nottoway but from all the nearby counties— 
Amelia, Dinwiddie, Lunenburg, Prince Edward, 
Halifax, Brunswick, etc—and their generous 
friendliness- and hospitality made us ready to ac- 
cept the verdict of a cultivated stranger who came 
into their midst twelve years ago: “It is a land 
noted for fine friendships and many of the graces 
of life. Money doesn’t count for so much but the 
people are hospitable, warm-hearted folk who 
work hard and work earnestly, but yet take time 
for play and friendship and the enjoyment of life.” 

And this is a fine tribute to pay to a_ people. 
“For the life is more than meat and the body is 
more than raiment.” 


GOOD farmer is the man who is careful to 


Father and Son Should Be Partners 
supply his livestock, his crops, and his soil 


A with the they need. It sometimes 


happens that the good farmer is more neglectful of 
his boy than of his livestock, or crops, or soil. 
Now and then a farmer seems more interested in 
what he can get out of the boy in the way of work 
than in making him a contented afd self-respect- 
ing man. 


things 


When the boy is between 13 and 16 years of age, 
he can do a lot of work and ought to. He should 
be encouraged to work faithfully and to do each 
job as well as his father or a hired man can do it. 

But now for the other side. The boy should not 
only have a personal interest in some farm prod- 
ucts, but should be encouraged to play. Yes, just 
as we said—he should be encouraged to play. 

It is all the better if the father will join his son 
in some play or recreation Or sport—or whatever 
means may. be employed for balancing the nature 
of the boy. A boy needs play and must have it as 
an outlet of energy and for the development of in- 
dividuality. Of course you do not want him to be- 
come dissatisfied with the farm—his home. If he 
is, or becomes dissatisfied, be sure that you are not 
responsible for it. 

There are many ways the boy can play without 
slipping off; and if you suggest sport, play, recre- 
ation, or anything to vary the routine of all-work, 
the boy will honor you and you will retrieve your 
lost influence. 

If you and your boy are not partners, or if you 
realize that there is not that sympathy and under- 
standing between you and your son that should 
exist, why not experiment a little? Go fishing 
with him. Name the fish and tell him the kind of 
bait to use for the different kinds. Teach him to 
swim and float and dive. Play marbles, croquet, 
or tennis with him. Take him on a vacation trip 
with you. Help organize a baseball team among 
his schoolmates and neighbor boys, and tell him 
that you want him to be the best player on his 
nine. Or try this:—Some day when you are to 
have business next day, in town, say to the boy: 
“I am going to town tomorrow and want you to 
go with me. If you can get through plowing that 
late roasting-ear patch in time, we will take in the 
movies when I get through with my business.” 

Ask the boy to be your partner in doing and 
planning the farm work. Then you try to be his 
partner in getting just a little more fun and recre- 
ation out of life. You will both be happier for 
such father-and-son- codperation. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


More Questions and Answers 
By CLARENCE POE 











The Whole Case in a Nutshell 


parallel 


columns a concise, clear-cut contrast between 

our present system of dumping cotton on the 
world’s markets and the proposed system of intelli- 
gently and codperatively merchandising cotton?” 


i AN you not give us side by side in 


Yes, sir; we think such a comparison may be 


very effectively made. 
that: 

UNDERPRESENT 
SYSTEM, WE NOW— 


(1) Ignorantly, 

(2) Individually, 

(3) Helplessly, 

(4) DUMP Farm Pro- 
ducts, 

(5) In Piddling Quantities, 

(6) Without Proper Grad- 
ing, 

(7) Without Adequate 
Financing 

(8) Selling through Un- 
trained Producers. 


We should say in brief 


BY CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING, WE 
WILL— 

(1) Intelligently, 

(2) Collectively, 

(3) Powerfully, 

(4) MERCHANDISE 
Farm Products 

(5) In Large Quantities, 

(6) With Proper Grading, 

(7) With Modern, Scien- 
tific Financing, 

(8) Selling through the 
Most Expert Selling 
Agents. 


~ 


Or to get the idea in greater detail, feature by 
feature, let us take this strong statement issued by 
the leaders of the Texas codperative marketing 


movement: 


PRESENT MARKET- 
ING SYSTEM 


Who Controls Pres- 
ent System ?7—Spinners, 
speculators, and gamb- 
lers. 


Cost of Operating 
Present System ?—The 
producer pays the prof- 
its and expenses of all 
the long line of buyers 
and dealers who oper- 
ate between him and 
the mills, and he also 
pays for an average of 
eight samples per bale, 
for weather damage, 
and many other waste- 
ful and unnecessary 
charges. 


What is the Present 
Selling Plan ?7—“Dump- 
ing” as soon as har- 
vested, which forces a 
year’s supply of cotton 
on the market in four 
or five months, and in- 
evitably_ “breaks” the 
market. 


What is Financing 
Method of Present 
System ?—None, so far 
as the producer is con- 
cerned.. Cotton buyers 
utilize the banking re- 
sources of the country 
to finance the pur- 
chase of cotton, but 


producers are without 


any system for using 
banking credit for or- 
derly selling. 


Grading and Stapling, 
Present System.— En- 
tirely in the hands of 
buyers. It is a matter 
of common knowledge 
that cotton in the hands 
of farmers is almost 
universally under- 
graded and staple val- 
ues ignored in local 
markets, which are the 
markets in which farm- 
ers sell. 


Weather Damage, 
Present System.—From 
an average of $6 to 
more than $25 per bale 
—all paid by farmers. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING SYS- 
TEM 


Who Controls Coép- 
erative Marketing Sys- 
tem ?—Producers, act- 
ing through their co- 
Operative sales 
agency. 

Cost of Operating 
Codperative Marketing 
System ?—Cotton will 
move direct from the 
producer to the ware- 
house of his selling 
agency without any 
cost except transpor- 
tation charges. When 
sold by the Association, 
the full amount re- 
ceived, less the actual 
cost of maintaining the 
Association, will be re- 
turned to the growers. 
Wasteful sampling, 
weather damage, and 
the profits of many 
handlers will be entire- 
ly eliminated, 


What Is Codperative 
Selling Plan ?—Orderly 
and systematic selling 
throughout the year ac- 
cording to demand, 
which will be a factor 
in stabilizing the mar- 
ket and = minimizing 
“bear” raids and efforts 
of speculators to break 
the market and lower 
the price. 

What Is Financing 
Program of Coéperative 
System?—The Codper- 
ative Marketing Asso- 
ciation, using negoti- 
able warehouse  re- 
ceipts, will utilize 
banking resources of 
the country to make 
advances to members at 
time of delivery and 
market cotton in an 
orderly and systematic 
manner. 

Grading and Stapling, 
Codperative System.— 
In the hands. of experi- 
enced and competent 
men in the employ of 
the Codperative Mar- 
keting Association. Ev- 
ery member will get 
the full benefit of the 
grade and staple value 
of each bale he pro- 
duces. This alone will 
mean an average profit 
much in excess of $10 
per bale. 

Weather Damage, Co- 
Sperative System.— 
None. All cotton of all 
members will be stored 
and insured in bonded 
warehouses. 


Results Codperative 
System.—Fair and 
stable prices represent- 
ing cost of production 
and profit. Independ- 
ence, comfort, good 
churches, good schools, 
and stable business. 


Advances and Crop Mortgages 


‘H OW much money will the Codperative Cotton 


Results, Present Sys- 
tem.— Poverty, child 
labor, hardship and dis- 
tress, poor churches, 
poor schools, and un- 
sound and _ unstable 
business. 


Marketing Association advance to the farmer 
when he delivers his cotton? How can he get 
additional funds if he needs them?” 

The Association will pay to the farmer when he 
delivers his cotton just as large a per cent of the 
market price as possible. The exact per cent of 
course will vary with different years. lf cotton is 
40 cents a pound, it will not be safe to advance as 
large a per cent as if cotton were 20 cents a pound. 
If cotton has been selling at a fairly uniform price 
for years, possibly 70 per cent might be safely ad- 
vanced. In any case, remember that every voter 
and every director in the Association will have 
cotton to sell, and consequently will see to it that 
all members get as liberal advances as possible. 

Moreover, if a farmer without collateral must 
have money before he delivers his cotton, he can 
get it through a crop mortgage as now. The hope 
of the Association is that merchants generally will 
take a crop mortgage from a member, notify the 
Associat:2n, and let the Association sell the cotton 
and pay off the mortgage. Certainly in every im- 
portant town there should be at least one mer- 
chant who would do this. But in case it happens 
somewhere that the Association cannot arrange to 
take care of a member’s needs in this way, he will 
be permitted to give a crop mortgage in the pres- 
ent style. He will not be allowed to suffer. 


Association Receipts Will Be Good 
Collateral 
"ee after the farmer delivers his cotton, suppose 


he needs immmediately more money than is then 
advanced him?” 

Well, there is a way whereby his needs may also 
be met. The Georgia codperative cotton market- 
ing committee puts the matter rather clearly: 

“When the farmer delivers his cotton to the 

Association, he will receive at once a receipt in 
the form of a participating certificate, [show- 
ing number of bales delivered, weight, grade, 
staple, etc.] representing his full interest in 
the pool into which his cotton is going. Any 
advance that has been made is noted upon 
this certificate. Deducting this advance, this 
certificate then represents the remainder of 
the full value of the cotton—for its holder will 
receive, as the pool is sold out, the average 
price for the year, less any advance made, for 
all cotton of that particular kind. This certifi- 
cate can be sold by the member-grower, or 
pledged as collateral for a loan.” 

In other words, the farmer can not only get a 
liberal advance at the time he delivers his cotton 
and additional payments—probably monthly 
throughout the rest of the selling season—but if he 
needs to realize at once on the full value of his 
cotton, he will have the standard official certifi- 
cate on which to borrow. 


Officials Will Be Bonded 


” MAN has been telling our neighbors that pro- 
A iueers should have stricter laws to protect them 
against the marketing Association, laws to re- 

quire officers to be bonded, etc.!” 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE RANGER” 


Te spirit of the pioneer, the wanderer, the lover 








of nature and of freedom, speaks in the follow- 
i oem which appeared recently in the 


ing striking d 
The author is Harvey Me- 


Montreal Daily Star. 
Kensie: 
I’ve heard the winds at sundown sweep 
On a lonesome stretch of trail, 
As I trekked along through the silence deep 
In a wild Alaskan vale; 
And heard the wolf-howl cut the gloom 
By the wings of the night wind fanned 
From a ridge of pine where the foothills loom 
O’er a moon-washed belt of sand; 
I’ve seen the sky line fade from sight 
O’er leagues of sage and stone, 
And heard the geese in rapid flight 
Cleave on from zone to zone. 
I’ve seen the stars on cactus gleam, 
And heard the nightbird’s cry, 
Or camped by some cool starlit stream 
And watched the embers die. 
Thank God for me no puny pen 
Nor stifling walls of stone, 
But an open road, red-blooded men, 


And a soul to call my own. 
—HARVEY McKENZIE. 












a 
HE’S SIGNING HIS “DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE” 


A _ cotton farmer signing the cotton marketing contract 
while at work in the fields. Have you signed yours yet? If 
not, then read on this page the concise comparison between 
our present marketing system and the codperative market- 
ing system, decide for yourself which is best and then ACT 
on your judgment. 


Well, who is the Association? It is the producer 
—nobody else can be a member or have any voice 
in it, The cotton growers elect their own officers, 
make their own rules, and boss the whole thing. 
To say they need protection against the Associa- 
tion is to say they need protection against them- 
selves. They themselves direct and control the of- 
ficials. 

As for bonding officers, it is a reflection on the 
intelligence of farmers to suggest that they 
wouldn’t have sense enough to require officers to 
be bonded and to make all proper regulations for 
their conduct. The managers of even a township 
or county organization could be trusted to look 
after such matters. 


About Negro Members 
'S HOULD Negroes be atked to join the codpera- 


tive marketing association?” 


Negroes should be asked to sign the codperative 
marketing contract and become members of the 
association. Not only should we wish to help 
Negro farmers, but they will also help the white 
farmers by joining. If Negro farmers were left on 
the outside to continue dumping their cotton on 
the market, they would just to that extent break 
prices for themselves and for us. 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 
Questions 


HAT two young men fell victims to a curse 
pronounced five centuries previously? 
2. Quote the passage in which Isaiah ex- 
pressly foretells the resurrection of the dead? 
3. Give the name of a king of Judah to whom it 
was revealed several hundred years previously 
that the Redeemer should be born of a virgin, 
4, Who partook of a meal prepared by an angel 
and was sustained forty days and nights in the 
mountains? 
5. Give the name of the woman whose age is 
given in the Bible. 
6. In what town did Jesus spend his last Sab- 
bath? “ 
7. What city was popularly supposed to produce 
nothing good? 
8. Where was an altar erected “To the Unknown 
God? : 
9, Where is the warning, “Be sure your sin will 
find you out”? 
10. Where are we 
stranger’? 
Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 
. Joshua 6:26; Mark 14:3; 
1 Kings 16:34 John 12:1 
. Isaiah 26:19 7. John 1:46 
Isaiah 7: 10:14 8. Acts 17:22 
1 Kings 19:7-9 9, Numbers 32:23 
Genesis 23:1 10. Deuteronomy 10:19 
Matthew 26:6; 
(Copyright Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


D> WE know what our boys read? Bad books, 


commanded to “love the 


~ 


AMRwHN 


papers, or pictures are more to be dreaded 

than are bad companions. Vicious literature 
poisons the mind, inflames the passions, and dis- 
torts the whole view of life. Boys in every walk 
of life are liable to come under this evil spell. The 
mind and heart of the boy are like fallow ground— 
ready to receive the seed. Whether the harvest 
will be one of joy or sorrow, depends upon the 
character of the seed sowed. All the moral train- 
ing and example of parent, teacher, or friend, goes 
for naught when opposed by this pernicious con- 
tamination of the mind. That parent is wise who 
can meet the boy’s natural thirst for excitement 
and adventure with wide-awake, wholesome read- 
ing, such as will elevate and not degrade.—Se- 
lected. 


. 
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Mrs Jones Brines Cucumbers 


UST as Mrs. Jones stepped from the 
house with a big basket,on her arm 
a car turned up the driveway. 

“Such luck,” said Mrs. Jones to her- 
self, “now the home demonstration 
agent can tell me how to brine my cu- 
cumbers.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Jones,” called a 
cheerful voice as the car came to a 
stop. 

“Good morning, Miss Browning. I 
was just going out to pick cucumbers, 
our vines are loaded and I am afraid 
they will stop bearing if I do not keep 
them picked.” 

“Oh, let me go, too. of course you are 
making lots of pickles with all these 
fine cucumbers.” 

“Well, I should fike to, maybe you 
will tell me how to brine them, for I’ve 
never made pickles in spite of all the 
other canning I’ve done.” 

It was not long before they were 
back in the breezy kitchen with a full 
basket and the little wagon that Guy 
used to pull vegetables in from the gar- 
den loaded, too. 

“There are so many different sizes, 
let’s grade them first of all,” said Miss 
Browning, taking off her big shade hat 
and slipping into one of Mrs. Jones 
clean, pretty aprons. “You know, 
those from 1 to 2 inches are called 
small gherkins; from 2 to 3, small pick- 
les; from 3 to 4, medium pickles and 4 
inches or over, large pickles.” 


“Now, I'll wash them,’ Mrs. Jones 
said when they were graded. 

“No, don’t unless you want to make 
some dill pickles. The bacteria on the 
outside of the vegetable aid in the pro- 
cess of fermentation and the brine pick- 
les are washed anyway before being 
eaten.” 


“I think I would rather make the 
dill pickles another day. Mrs. McBride 
tells me it’s a good thing to put a little 
whey from sour milk in the barrel with 
the brined ones. Why is that?” 

“Because it hastens fermentation. I 
see that you have two nice kegs here 
already cleaned. What are you going 
to use for these few small gherkins?” 

“T thought this wide-mouthed crock 
would do. I scalded it out this morn- 
ing.” 

“That’s fine, and I’m glad you have 
such nice soft water; for water con- 
taining much iron or lime will discolor 
the pickles.” 

Mrs. Jones was busy measuring salt, 
one pound for every gallon of water. 

“Is this brine strong enough?” she 
asked as she stirred the salt into the 
water. 

“Yes, for those in the crock. Of 
course you could use more salt but it is 
apt to make tough pickles, because salt 
draws the water from the vegetable 
tissues. I should never advise using 
less, however.” 

“Be sure the solution completely cov- 
ers the cucumbers,” she added as Mrs. 
Jones started packing them down in 
the crock. “This clean plate would be 
a good thing to weight them down for 
every particle of them must be kept 
under brine. Now let’s cover the crock 
with a cheesecloth for that will let in 
air and keep out dust and then we are 
ready to put the others in the kegs.” 

“Shall I make the brine just the 
same?” 


“Yes, but I would advise adding in a 
few days another half pound of salt 
for every gallon of brine used.” 


“Now what do I do next,” asked Mrs. 
Jones when the keg was filled and the 
cucumbers weighted down. 


“Nothing, until fermentation ceases 
and the brine is acid enough to kill 
most'of the bacteria present. Then the 
containers must be closed up tight. 


“How do I know when the brine is 
acid enough? I believe Mrs. McBride 
seals them when they stop bubbling 
but that does not seem very accurate to 
me. 


“The best and surest way is to buy 
some blue litmus paper at the drug 
Store. When a little piece of blue lit- 
mus dipped in the brine turns red it ‘is 
ready to be sealed. The great secret 


of pickle making lies in bringing about 
acid fermentation quickly and after this 
is done preserving the acidity of the 
brine by covering tightly. It is neces- 
sary to exclude air from this period on, 
because air may carry with it yeast 
which might cause the forming of scum 
which, in turn, might cause the pickles 
to soften and spoil. The best way to 
close the crocks and jars is to cover 
with cheese cloth and then pour on a 
thick layer of melted paraffin. Place 
the lids’on and wrap a piece of cheese 
cloth dipped in hot melted paraffin 
around where lid and jar meet. The 
paraffin will harden and seal the open- 
ing. These containers should not be 
disturbed when once sealed but it is a 
good idea to turn kegs or barrels once 
every week for the first few weeks 
after closing the bung hole because 
brine settles and becomes weaker on 
top than in the bottom.” 


“Well, I certainly am much obliged 
to you. Come out, on the porch and 
have some iced tea before you go,” 
said Mrs. Jones washing her hands and 
beginning to slice lemons. 


“T shall come again and show you 
how to make up the cured cucumbers. 
There is one thing that is fine about 
you, Mrs. Jones, with all your expert 
housekeeping knowledge you are al« 
ways anxious to learn more.” 


Let the Little Children Splash 


a IT wrong to let little children play 

in a tub of water in hot weather” is 
a question that comes to our desk every 
summer. Certain it is that children 
love to play in water. I asked a doctor 
what he though of tiny babies being al- 
lowed to play in a tub of water in very 
hot weather and he said he approved 
of it most decidedly. He said even 
better to put a little baby in its tiny 
shirt in some place where the draft is 
not too strong and where water will 
not hurt the floor and then give baby 
a good big pan of water to slap and 
splash. A big flat-bottomed milk pan 
is an excellent thing as it does not up- 
set readily. The evaporation of the 
water that gets on the child and floor 
helps to carry away the heat. 


A small wash rag, a colored toy or a 
feather that sticks to the fingers will 
sometimes keep the child amused and 
comfortable when it would otherwise 
be hot and fretful. 


Children of two years or older can be 
given some big tubs of water on the 
shady back porch and be allowed to 
enjoy themselves at will. Be sure that 
they are in the shade and not the sun. 

There are children who cannot bathe 
in this way... Watch the children and 
if any of them get blue or remain chilly 
shorten the period of the fun with 
water or, in extreme cases, eliminate 
it entirely. Sometimes water that has 
been allowed to stand in the sun and 


get warm will permit the fun and 
eliminate the lack of reaction. 


Questions and Answers 


‘ HAT is the difference between the 
steam pressure cooker and the 
steam pressure canner?” There is no 
difference, the two names-.are used 
for the same article. 
~ OK * 


“What is blank verse?” Blank verse 
is poetry that has rhythm but not 
rhyme. The finest examples of blank 
form possessing neither rhyme nor 
verse may be found in Shakespeare’s 
plays which are written almost entirely 
in that form. Do not confuse blank 
verse with vers libre or free verse which 
is a modern form possessing neither 
rhyme nor ryhthm. | 


“What would be suitable material for 
a young girl’s party dress?” Any of the 
thin dainty wash goods are appropriate. 
Fashion and good taste both say that 
the young girl’s frocks should be simply 
made without a great deal of trimming 
although pretty hand work and a sash 
of the material or soft ribbon are never 
out of place. 

* * 

“My little boy takes cold so easily. 
He always sleeps with his mouth open 
and I have wondered if that has any- 
thing to do with the colds? He prob- 
ably has enlarged adenoids. Adenoids 
are a mass of tissue in the upper part 
of the throat and when they become 
enlarged your child will have recurrent 
colds and will sleep with his mouth 
open. Have your physician examine 
his throat and nose. 

* * * 

“Please publish a recipe for canning 
corn, peas and beans in glass jars with- 
out so many hours of boiling.” There 
is no safe way to can these and similar 
vegetables except by the three-day or 
intermittent processing in the hot water 
outfit or in a pressure cooker which 
takes considerably less time and re- 
quires but one cooking. If you do not 
feel like getting one of these cookers 
for yourself alone why not interest your 
neighbor in getting one cooperatively. 


“Please give the recipe for candied 
citron such as is used for garnishing 
cakes.” Peel and core the citron and 
cut into strips. Weigh the fruit, and 
allow a pound of sugar to each pound 
of the citron strips. Make a syrup, al- 
lowing a cup of water to each pound of 
sugar. Cook the citron in this until 
it is tender; remove and spread on 
dishes. Boil the syrup with enough 
ginger to give a slight flavor and when 
the syrup is very thick stir in a little 
lemon juice. Now lay the strips of 
citron back in the syrup and stir until 
candied and coated with sugar. Lay 
on a platter to cool and dry, sprinkling 
dry sugar over the citron two or three 
times as is dries. 





3649—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
18, and 20 years. An 18-year size 
requires 4% yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial. The width of the skirt at foot 
is about 2% yards. 

3640—Ladies’ Middy Blouse.—Cut in 7 
sizes: 34, , 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38-inch size 
> ae! 3% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. 


3641—A Stylish Skirt.—Cut in 7 sizes: 24, 


required to fill orders, 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENI 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. Ten days 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 
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26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 36 inches waist 
measure. A 28-inch size requires 
3% yards of 44-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is 
about 3% yards. 


3625—Misses’ One Piece Dress.—Cut in 3 
sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years. An 18- 
year size will require 3% yards of 
44-inch material. The width of the 
skirt with plaits drawn out is about 
2% yards. 








“I would like a recipe for sweet pick. 
led cucumbers.” Lay small cucumbers in 
brine for 3 days, allowing 1 cup salt for 
2 quarts of water, then drain and lay in 
fresh water for a day. Line a smooth 
kettle with grape leaves and arrange 
the cucumbers in layers, scattering a 
pinch of alum over each layer. Cover 
with cold water and three layers of 
leaves. Fit a lid to the kettle and steam 
the pickles (without letting them boil) 
over a slow fire for 6 hours. Drain the 
cucumbers, throw into cold water and 
when they are firm pack in jars. Fill 
the jars with boiling vinegar that has 
been seasoned with 1 cup sugar to each 
quart, 8 whole cloves, 8 black peppers, 
2 teaspoons allspice and 2 teaspoons 
mace. Seal jars at once. They will 
be fit to use in 3 months. 

a * £8 «© 

“What is the correct name for red- 
hot poker plant and where can I get 
the seed?” I think Celosia or Cock’s 
Comb is the name and the seed can be 
bought of any reliable seedsman. 


Economical Accessories 


HERE are many little accessories 

one can make economically at home. 
The sweater is often worn with a val 
lace vest and collar instead of a shirt 
waist. This collar and vest is made on 
a net foundation and trimmed with 
frills and the vest comes below the 
waist line. Many short sleeved sweaters 
have collar, cuffs, and vest ol lace and 
net. These sweaters usually -are of 
bright colors and have a narrow black 
velvet ribbon drawn through at the 
waist line or wide sashes are sometimes 
seen which are made of soft silk or rib- 
bon. If made of silk, they can be 
drawn up at each end and finished with 
a long matching tassel. This sash can 
be worn sometimes as a shoulder scarf. 

Middy ties can be made of a yard of 
yard-wide silk messaline hemmed with 
self colored silk thread. 

There are lovely sprays of flowers 
made from scraps of fine organdies. All 
of the dainty shades are employed and 
they can either be made on stems or 
sewed in place. These flowers are 
pretty in the center of medallions. Or- 
gandie dresses sometimes have lace 
medallions placed at equal distances 
around the skirt above the hem. They 
are made of lace on a round of organdie 
and have three little organdie flowers 
of contrasting colors in centers. 

Handkerchiefs are easily made at 
home of bright shades of linen lawn 
either overcast on the edges or with 
threads drawn and contrasting threads 
darned in. 

There are dozens of such things that 
can be made at home at considerable 
saving. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Alabama. 


Picking Up for Themselves 


NE question I have solved as a 

mother is training my two little 
girls to attend to their own clothes. I 
never hunt for things for them to 
wear or pick up soiled clothes, caps, 
hats, dolls or books, and this is how I 
did it. 

One girl is nine, the other four. 
When their clothes are ironed and 
mended they are carefully sorted. 
Each girl has a dresser drawer where 
her every-day clothes are kept, and 
where even the baby can get them 
when needed. There is a large box 
in a closet where they put the soiled 
clothes. Their nicer clothes are kept 
in a different place and I attend to 
getting them myself. 

They have a certain nail to hang 
all wraps, hats, or bonnets; a neat 
book rack on their table solves the 
schoolbook question; and even their 
toys have a certain place to stay 
when not in use. 

I have never had to be harsh with 
them. I just require them to keep 
everything in its proper place and I 
never pick up after them. Mothers, 
just practice this for a while and see 
the steps it will save tired feet, and 
how much more orderly the house 
will look, besides the fine training it 
will be for the children. 

MRS. EDNA McCRARY. 
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Planning the Children’s Work 


HE worst problem I had with my 

five children was when told to do 
anything I heard “Now, Ma, make 
Tom or Bill do that, I have just 
brought in some wood,” or “Ma, 
make Tom draw the water, I drew the 
last bucketful,” and maybe get up a 
dispute and I would have to quit my 
work to settle it. 

At last I decided on a plan to let 
each child have a task and let them 
change every week. Let Sallie help 
get breakfast and Susan make the 
beds and clean up the house this 
week, and next week let them change 
jobs so each will learn all. With the 
boys I let Tom help with the feeding, 
milking, and the like, and Bill get 
stove wood, kindling, and draw water, 
then change jobs. 

It proved to be a fine plan. My 
children would do their work without 
a cross word and see which could get 
the task done first. Sometimes one 
would volunteer to help the other 
and get it done so all could be ready 
for some kind of play. 

Another thing I found wise is, 
when you tell a child to do a thing, 
see that it does it; if you tell it not 
to do a thing see that it does not do 
it. MRS. LUCY REEVE. 


Curing a Sulky Child 


| bad my eldest son was three or 
four years old he began to show 
a disposition to pout if corrected or 
refused something he wanted. (Don’t 
breathe it outside the family, but his 
father is the sulkiest man I ever 
knew, sometimes going for weeks 
without speaking to other members 
of the family.) And of all failings in 
my children the one I dreaded most 
was sulks. 

Coaxing and reasoning only made 
the little one hang his head and scowl. 
I knew by observation that corporal 
punishment was worse than none. 
One day when he was unusually ob- 
stinate I led him to a back room and 
seated him before a large mirror, say- 
ing kindly, “Now, if you will spoil 
your face, you must sit and look at it; 
it is not fair to inflict it on others.” 
At first he was worse, covering his 
face with his hands and refusing to 
look at his reflection. I took no no- 
tice except to make him sit facing the 
mirror. After a while ‘he began to 
peep up through his fingers and smile; 
finally he laughed and called out 
“Peep eye, good baby.” 

It took some time and patience to 
cure him completely but the plan was 
a success. Later, when I would start 
to the mirror with him, he would say 
“I don’t want to see that cross baby.” 
I would reply, “neither does mama, 
let’s not have any cross baby.” 


He is now almost grown and, while 
a quiet, thoughtful boy, treats every 
one with courtesy and respect. I feel 
sure had he been indulged in the habit 
or treated severely, he would have 
grown into a sour, sordid man. 

MRS. MARY J. 


Money From Jam 


WO sisters whose invalid mother 

needed their help on the farm 
longed to “earn some money without 
leaving home. The brother, who had 
a good position in a neighboring city, 
often complained of the poor food 
served at his boarding house; so the 
sisters frequently sent him a box 
from home, always tucking in a few 
glasses of his favorite blackberry jam. 
He gave one of these to a friend. The 
very next day the friend came back 
and said his wife wanted to know 
where she could get some more of 
that delicious jam. 

This gave the brother a happy 
thought. He took a glass to the 
manager of one of the best groceries 
in the city. 

“Fine!” exclaimed the manager 
when he tasted it. “Where did you 
get it?” 

_When told that it was made by his 
sisters on the farm, the manager said 
he would be glad to get 500 jars of 
the jam as soon as possible, describ- 
ing the size of jar wanted, the label- 
ing, etc. 

-.With their brother’s help the sis- 
ters procured the necessary jars and 
labels, sent the younger children out 
to pick all the berries they could find, 
and then went to work. In due time 


the 500 jars were filled, labeled, and 


shipped. The next season the same 
firm ordered 500 dozen; and since 
then -the sisters have had so many 
demands for their fine homemade 
jam that they have not only made a 
small fortune for themselves, but have 
given employment to women on other 
farms. E, E. BROWN. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Frozen Desserts 
ANILLA Ice Cream I.—One quart 
thin cream, % cup sugar, 1% ta- 
blespoons vanilla. Mix ingredients and 
freeze. 

Vanilla Ice Cream II—Two cups 
scalded milk, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 egg, 1% teaspoon salt, 1 quart 
thin cream, 2 tablespoons vanilla. 

Mix flour, sugar, and salt, add egg 
slightly beaten, and milk gradually; 
cook over hot water 20 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly at first; should cus- 
tard have curdled appearance, it will 
disappear in freezing. When cool, 
add cream and flavoring; strain and 
freeze. 

Chocolate Ice Cream.—Use recipe 
for Vanilla Ice Cream II. Melt two 
squares chocolate by placing in a 
small saucepan set in a larger sauce- 
pan of boiling water, and pour hot 
custard slowly on chocolate; then 
cool before adding cream. 

Peach Surprise.—One quart peaches 
cut up in small bits, 2 cups sugar, 
whites of 5 eggs. 

Do not beat the eggs at all; just 
mix everything together and put in 
the freezer and stir till stiff 

Strawberry Surprise—Mash two 
quarts of strawberries, fresh or 
canned, to a pulp, add to them a pint 
of sugar, a pint of water, the juice of 
two lemons, and the unbeaten whites 
of six eggs. Turn into the freezer 
and freeze. The turning of the 
dasher will beat all to a foamy and 
delicious “surprise”. 

Fruit Sherbet—Mash one quart of 
fruit, fresh or canned, or enough to 
make one pint of pulp; add one pint 
of sugar, and after the sugar is dis- 
solved add one pint of water and the 
juice of one lemon. Press through a 
sieve and freeze. — 

Fruit Meringue Glace.—This is es- 
pecially good when made of straw- 
berries, red raspberries, or ripe 
peaches. 

Crush a quart of fruit to a pulp 
and cover it with a pint of granulated 
sugar. Pour on this a half pint of 
cold water and the unbeaten whites 
of five eggs. Turn into the freezer 
and grind until you have a frozen 
fruit froth. 

Angel Parfait.—One cup sugar, 4 
cup water, whites 3 eggs, 1 pint heavy 
cream, 1 tablespoon vanilla,-1 tea- 
spoon almond. 

Boil sugar and water until syrup 
will thread when dropped from tip of 
spoon. Pour slowly on the beaten 
whites of eggs, and continue the 
beating until mixture is cool. Add 
cream beaten until stiff, add almond 
and vanilla; then freeze. 


To Can Beans, Vinegar Method 


Two gallons snap beans with tips 
removed, 3 quarts water, 1 pint 
vinegar, 1 teacup sugar. Boil the last 
three, drop in the beans, and boil 30 
minutes. Pack in sterilized jars, cover 
with water mixture and seal. When 
you use them drain off the water and 
soak about an hour in cold water be- 
fore cooking. MRS. C. H. SHORT. 


“MISTAKES I HAVE MADE” 
Neglected Back Steps 


DO not think I can emphasize too 

strongly the enormity of my offense 
in allowing my wife for 10 years to use 
ill-made steps going from her kitchen 
porch to the back yard. The porch is 
about 4 feet high and the steps were 
entirely too steep and too few. 

How about yours, brother farmer? 
Has she a good one going into the 
smoke house, too? Take a look at the 
steps at the rear of your house. They 
are more important than you think. 

ye 


Did Not Buy Pattern 


NE mistake I made was not buying 
a new. pattern that would fit'me, 
and cost only 15 cents. Instead, J 
used one that was too small thereby 
ruining a béautiful dress. M. L. S. 














HER’ a good, sturdy 
timepiece that’ll go 
through any old job with you 
and won’t need pampering. 
Pocket Ben is built for hard 
work and won’t shy at an 
overall pocket or a work shirt. 

Men who work out-doors 
and want to get full mea- 
sure from every daylight 
hour, like Pocket Ben. He 
has a double-back case that 
keeps out dust and dirt and 
helps him deliver every min- 


estclox — 


~that's Big Ben's family name 





Pocket Ben requires 
no coddling 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
| Makers of Wéstclex: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern 
Factory: Peru, illinois, Im Canada: Western Clock Co,, Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 
| 


ute of good timekeeping the 
Westclox people build into 
him, 

It’s a good feeling to have 
a watch like that for the 
heavy duty jobs on the farm. 
No use exposing your high- 
priced watch to every-day 
hardships and inviting big 
repair bills. 

Look up Pocket Ben at 
yourdealers. He represents a 
lot of good timekeeping at a 
very reasonable price-$2.00. 

























HERE’S A BIG SAVING! 


Our goods are bought direct from factory 
at lowest cost and sold to you. No mid- 
dlemen’s profits added. 


Recovers for Fords $6.25 





We furnish Top Recovers, Seat Covers, 
Front and Rear Cushions, Curtains, Door 
Linings, Upholstery, etc., for Fords. Also 
Recovers carrying rear curtains with glass 
lights for any car. Write for low prices, 


Spotless Asphalt Roofing 


Asphalt makes a lasting roof. Gives 
years of satisfaction at small cost and 
upkeep. Very popular in the South 
for use on residences, garages, barns, 
sheds, tobecco barns, etc. Each roll 
contains 108 square feet, with nails 
and cement. Fully guaranteed. 


LP $1.45 3%, $1.95 





Sr. $2.45 


Buggies 


Spotless Runabouts, 
Top Buggies and Sur- 
reys soli direct at 
lowest prices. Made of 
first class material, honestly built,—fully guaran- 
teed. Complete descriptions, illustrations and 
prices in catalog 21. 


THE SPOTLESS Co., 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Branch Stores: Rocky Mount, SpringHope, 
Raleigh, Wilson, N. C. 

















see LODaySt ria 


e : 
Let me send you my S 
. fey Low Price and 10 Days’ Trial Offer 
—— on the famous OTTAWA Pressure 


J Cooker, 6000 FOR CANNING. Complete 

* set of Aluminum Utensilacomes with 

Cooks whole méal at once: Saves % in time, work 
rite todav. H. C, OVERMAN, Gen"! Mgr. 

337. Cook Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 








Save your paper and get a binder. 





North Carolina 
Bonds For Sale 


Buy a Bond! 


For building good roads and educa- 
tional and_ charitable institutions 
North Carolina is issuing bonds in de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
You can buy a $100 non-taxable 5 per 
ctnt bond for $100 and accrued inter- 
est, which amounts to $100.21, This 
beats a 6% per cent tax-paying in- 
vestment. Bids for $500 and $1,000 bonds 
will require a check for 2 per cent of 
the amount bid. With a $100 bond no 
check is required. There is no better 
way to invest your savings. 





For information, apply at | 


once, to i 
B. R. LACY, State 
- Treasurer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















= 


FteacrROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('%3,") $1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 «= 3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will notstick in rolls, ~ 
Order e! direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest 








achinery and Supply House, 
SMITH - COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 





When writing’ to an advertiser, ons “1 am writl 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, wh 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising It carries. 
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Address Letters to 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


“The Young People’s Department” 


The Progressive Farmer 














What Do You Know About the 
Weather? 


EAR Boys and Girls: 

One of the most interesting things 
is to study and learn about the things 
around us. Take for example the 
weather. What is it? What do you 
know about it? 

Weather is the condition or state of 
the air or atmosphere. 

We look upon the air as being light. 
“Light as air’ an expression we 
have heard ever since we can remem- 
ber. But the air is not so light after 
all. We really walk around at the 
bottom of a sea of air, just as a diver 
does in water when he is at the bot- 
tom of a lake, without being fully 
conscious of its pressure. This sea of 
air is only the merest coating around 
the surface of the earth, and just as 
the water-pressure is heaviest at the 
bottom of the sea, so the air-pressure 
is heaviest at its lowest point. The 
air, or atmosphere, weighs on the av- 
erage about one ton to every square 
foot of surface at the sea level. The 
air is heavier at the sea level and be- 
comes lighter as we go up in an aero- 
plane or up a mountain, 

You know the barometer, do you 
not? It is an instrument that tells 
the weight or pressure of the air, just 
as the thermometer tells how hot or 
cold the air is. When the air is full 
of moisture, as it is before a rain, the 
air is lighter and we have “low 
barometer”; when the air has little 
moisture, it is heavier and we have 
“high barometer.” 

Birds fly high when the barometer 
is high—when the air is clear—and 
low when the barometer is low and 
storms approaching. 

When a storm is coming, ants get 
busy and work hard—just as we do 
when there is a lot of hay in the field 
and a rain is coming up. Gnats bite 
worse before a storm; crickets, katy- 
dids, etc., get lively and play their mu- 
sical instruments; spiders go on for- 
aging expeditions, and flies stick just 
as if they had molasses on their feet. 

Both salt water and fresh water fish 
bite best just before a rain, and spo.t 
and play about more, Before a storm, 
sheep become frisky and butt one an- 
other. Horses sweat in the stable 
just before a rain, and bees do not 
swarm at such times. 

The cuckoo or raincrow makes his 
cry in lowlands when it is going to 
rain., When we hear him on high 
land, it means fair weather. 

When swallows fly high and give 
calls, the weather will be fair; if they 


is 


fly low, look out for bad weather. 
When smoke settles near the 
ground, it means rain; if it goes 


straight up, or nearly so, fair weather 
will follow. 

Suppose you make some notes on 
the weather and see if you cannot 
trace some causes and effects in the 
Ways animals behave in different 
kinds of weather. As an example, 
when do bullfrogs make the most 
noise?» And when all the whippoor- 
wills are calling, does it mean wet or 
dry weather? Write us what else 
you know about the weather. We 
will give a prize for the best letter. 

UNCLE P. F. 


A Wide-awake Boy in a Wide- 
awake Community 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


GRICULTURE was added to our 

studies at the beginning of the last 
session of our school. At first we did 
not like it, for we thought it would be 
time thrown away. The study, however, 
proved very different from what we had 
expected, and now we like it fine. The 
awakening of interest in the class to the 
things that surround us was the first 
noticeable effect of the study. Plants 
that we had seen all our lives became 
new and interesting. 

The way has been paved for the boys’ 
pig and corn clubs by the class. While 
the production of cotton is being re- 
duced, the forming of these clubs is, I 
think, the best result of all. Once we 
thought cotton and tobacco were the 
only money crops that we could grow, 
but now we know that a judicious selec- 





tion and rotation of crops will pay better 
than all cotton and tobacco. 

All community and local questions are 
studied in class and a solution found if 
possible. This links the community 
closer together and keeps a better under- 
standing on all sides. 

Our county agent visits our school 
frequently. He takes us on trips, and 
we sce inoculation for hog cholera dem- 
onstrated, and practice fruit tree prun- 
ing. Each of us has a home project acre. 

We have agreed to buy and raise a 
purebred pig at the schoolhouse. We 
shall feed it on the scraps that are 
thrown around on the yard. The boys 
are to keep it by turns during the sum- 
mer, 

The study is very in- 

should be 
the oun 


T. BASS. 


of agriculture 

teresting and profitable and 

taken by anyone who has 

tunity. ROBERT 
Gresham, S. C. 


Editor’s Note.—It is evident that you 
realise and appreciate the very great 
good that comes from school and espe- 
cially from agriculture with its club 
work and projects. Keep up your in- 
terest, Robert, lead your class, and then 
go to college. 


Our School Club 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HE girls of our school have organ- 

ized a club. We call ourselves “B. 
H. S. Boosters.” There are 16 girls 
in the club and our teacher has given 
us a special room to meet in. We 
have fixed our room real nicely. We 
had a little entertainment Valentine 
Day and sold candy, pickles, and 
cake. The proceeds went for building 
us better playgrounds. We gave $5 to 
the starving children of Armenia. 
We are now getting up a play to fin- 
ish seating our auditorium. 

Bland, Va. EFFIE BIRD. 


Editor’s Note—I am always glad to 
get letters from boys and girls telling 
of good results from codperation and 
organisation. Codéperation in equipping 
the school library and workshop, in pro- 
viding charts and furniture, in beautify- 
ing the grounds, in raising money for 
charity, these are all laudable undertak- 
ings and give useful training and ex- 
perience. 


Begin Gardening and Raising 
Poultry 


HEN I wrote my other letter, the 

editor asked me if I were a club 
girl. No, I’m not a club girl. There 
aren’t any clubs in our community. I 
should like to join one. 

How many of you boys and girls 
have a Shetland pony? I have one 
and a little buggy. They surely are 
cute. It is the only thing I can drive, 
and I take him everywhere I go. 

I have only one hen, and when she 
wants to set, I am going to set her on 
Single Comb White Leghorn eggs. 
Mother has some little chicks and 
two hens setting on Barred Plymouth 


Rock eggs. 
GLADYS S. 
Kiser, Tenn. 


Editor’s Note.—You 
means join one or two clubs. I believe 
you will be a prise winner. See your 
county agent at once and get in the race. 
You and your mother should grow the 
same breed of chickens, though. Have 
something to exhibit at your county and 
state fairs next fall. Write to the State 
Club Agent, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and ask for informa- 
tion about club membership. 


Why Grow Runts? 


WANT to tell you all about my pig, 

Bill. I am named for my grandpa, 
so he gave me a little runt pig. He 
was so tiny I brought him home in a 
shoe box. I didn’t weigh him when I 
sold him, but he brought me $14. I 
took $12 and bought a suit which I 
enjoyed very much. I have now an- 
other runt and would like for some- 
one to suggest a name for him. I 
feed him all the buttermilk he can 
drink. 

I also have a calf and a dog. Sister 
and I have a nice little garden but I 
fear we will lose it if the weather 


should by all 


I also help mother 
She has 92 and 


doesn't moderate. 
with her little chicks. 
five hens setting. 
D: ANIEL CUNNINGHAM, 

Newnan, Ga. 

Editors Note.—Your farm seems to be 
a diversified and progressive one and 
you are taking keen interest in it but I 
just cannot like runts scrubs. I do 
hope you will get real good purebred 
nimals something you can_ take real 
pride in and get more profit from. Write 
to the State Club Leader, Athens, Ga., 
and make application for joining a club. 
Club work is pleasant, entertaining, 
profitable, and educational. 


White Wyandottes 


WANT to tell you about our White 
Wyandottes. I had an idea that 
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TME PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


we should raise purebred chickens, 
When our state club worker visited 
our school, the idea grew. I began 


to talk of it at home, so we purchased 
the eggs and now we have 21 fine 
young chicks. We didn’t feed them 
until they were 24 hours old at the 
least. Then we fed them soft feed, 
The purebreds are looking fine. We 
intend to sell our scrub chickens. 


This may seem a queer letter for a 


boy of 13, but I think a boy should 
have an interest in poultry on the 
farm. EARL CLARK, 
Hanceville, Ala. 
Editor’s Note—No, Earl, your letter 
is not queer. It's a mighty nice one. 


Every boy should take interest in poultry 
on the farm and in everything else on it. 
That is the only way to make a real 
success there. 


Piedmont and 


Mountain Farmers 
By J. R. HUTCHESON 


I.—Look After the Grain 


Y THIS date wheat, oats, and rye 

have been harvested. Grain which 
did not go through a “sweat” in the 
stack is likely to heat in the bin un- 
less spread thin or stirred often. 
Much “musty” grain is sold for low 
prices every year which would have 
been good grain had it been properly 
cared for after threshing. The grain 
should be watched carefully for any 
signs of heating and should be stirred 
by shoveling the whole pile over once 
each day until it is thoroughly dry if 
there is any indication_of heat. If 
the wheat is the least bit wet when 
threshed it should be spread as thinly 
as possible and turned over every day 
with a shovel until dry even if there 
is no indication of heating. 

If grain has not already been 
threshed, that from the portion of the 
field freest from weeds and disease 
should be threshed last and kept for 
seed. Most of the grain in this sec- 
tion is badly mixed. This mixing is 
largely due to grain carried in thresh- 
ers from one farm to the other, A 
threshing machine usually retains 
from one to two pecks of grain 
from the last crop threshed when 
it is moved, This, of course, 
shakes out into the next crop 
threshed and if no precaution is 
taken to thresh the seed wheat last 
some of it gets into the wheat used 
for seed the following year. If seed 
grain is threshed last all of the grain 
brought from the neighboring farm 
in the ‘thresher is usually out of the 
machine before the wheat intended 
for seed is reached. Wheat does not 
normally cross fertilize in the field so 
there is no danger of mixing, unless 
it is done mechanically, even when 
two varieties are planted side by side 
in the field. 


II.—Cowpeas and Soy Beans 


LL small grain land not intended 

for grass or clover should be 
seeded down to cowpeas or soy beans 
as soon as possible. These crops may 
be used for fall pasture, hay, seed or 
for turning under. They give a cheap 
crop as the only expense involved in 
making the crop is the cost of seed 
and preparing the seed bed. Stubble 
land can be prepared rather rapidly 
for seeding as all that is necessary is 
to disk the land thoroughly or turn it 
over just deep enough to cover all 
trash that may be on the land. The 
seed may be put in with an ordinary 
grain drill. A light application of acid 
phosphate (200 to 300 pounds) at the 
time of seeding usually pays well on 
these crops. Practically any variety 
of peas or beans which will ‘normally 
mature in a section will mature if 
seeded within 110 days of the average 
fall frost date. Some experiments 
conducted by Professor Mooers of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station show 
that when Mammoth Yellow soy 
beans are planted on April 3 they re- 
quire 186 days to mature but when 
planted on July 15 they require only 
105 days to mature. Ito San beans 
planted on April 3 required 129 days 
to mature and when planted August 6 
required 84 days to mature. Both peas 
and beans usually produce a heavier 
crop of seed when planted late than 
when planted early. 


Wherever soy beans are planted for 
the first time the seed should always 
be inoculated. As far as is known 
there is no other legume commonly 
grown in the South that inoculates 
for soy beans, while according to a 
bulletin gotten out by the Lllinois 
Experiment Station, beggar weed, 
Japan clover (Lespedeza), peanut 
and partridge pea all inoculate for 
cowpeas. This probably accounts for 
the fact that in most cases cowpeas 
show nodules even when the seed are 
not inoculated. 


It should be remembered that both 
cowpeas and soy beans take more ni- 
trogen out of the soil than a grain 
crop does.if they are not inoculated. 
Some wheat fields which followed soy 
beans have recently come under the 
observation of the writer, In prac- 
tically every case where the soy 
beans were inoculated the wheat is 
decidedly better than where no soy 
beans preceded, but where the soy 
beans were not inoculated the wheat 
was in most cases poorer on the soy 
bean land than where no beans pre- 
ceded. 

Corn land intended for winter grain 
should also be seeded to cowpeas or 
soy beans at the last cultivation of 
the corn. Peas and beans seeded at 
this time do not reduce the yield of 
corn and if worked ‘into the soil be- 
fore the grain is seeded will increase 
the grain yield the following year. 
Cowpeas are considered better than 
soy beans for seeding in corn at the 
last working. Beans do not stand the 
shading of the corn as well as do 
cowpeas. 


IlIl.—Sow a Cover Crop 


AND in cultivated crops such as 

corn and cotton which is not to 
be seeded to small grain should be 
seeded to a winter cover crop. In the 
Piedmont section crimson clover is 
one of the best cover crops, while in 
the mountain sections Hairy Winter 
vetch seems to give somewhat better 
results. Both of these crops should 
be seeded at the last cultivation of 
the crop. The common practice is to 
sow the seed over the field and cover 
it with the last cultivation of the 
crop. A somewhat better practice is 
to cultivate the corn or cotton crop 
first; then sow the seed and cover by 
running the cultivator spread as wide 
as possible once to the row. This 
method prepares a seed bed before the 
seed are sowed. Crimson clover is 
seeded. at the rate of 15 pounds to the 
acre and vetch at the rates of 30 to 
40 pounds to the acre. These crops 
prevent washing of the land during 
the winter and also prevents leaching 
of plant food from the soil. When 
turned under in the spring they im- 
prove the soil in nitrogen and in- 
crease the humus in the soil. When 
it is not practical to sow either crim- 
son clover or vetch, Abruzzi rye may 
be sowed after the corn is harvested. 
This crop makes a splendid winter 
growth and answers the same pur- 
pose as the clover and vetch except 
that it does not increase the soil ni- 
trogen. All of these cover crops may 
be grazed in the spring before turn- 
ing under. 


Good food, sunshine and fresh air are 
mighty fighters against disease. 
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Three Rules for Harvesting and 
Curing Tobacco 


IRST of all, 

crop by priming leaves as 
ripen. 

This advice in eastern North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina will be un- 
necessary as this method is firmly 
established there. In the “old belt” 
however, the priming method is a 
more recent and less general practice. 
Judging from current talk there is a 
tendency to go back more completely 
to the cutting method than has pre- 
vailed for the past few years. 

I feel very strongly that this would 
be a mistake. For several years the 
most important single point of quality 
has been color and I believe this is 
likely to persist, judging by the con- 
tinuing popularity -of the cigarette 
and pipe as compared with chewing. 
Harvesting by priming undoubtedly 
gives better average colors and in 
most cases will also give a consider- 
ably larger yield per acre. 

Several years of careful experi- 
ments, co6peratively conducted at Ox- 
ford and Reidsville, by the state and 
United States Departments of Agri- 
culture, have very clearly demon- 
strated these tendencies to brighter 
cures and larger yields from priming 
as compared with cutting. Practically 
every test gave priming a decided in- 
crease in money value, sufficient to 
pay several times over whatever ad- 
ditional expense the priming method 
may require. Bulletin 238 by E. G. 
Moss, entitled “Harvesting Tobacco 
by priming, etc., covers this subject 
and can doubtless be obtained by 
writing for it to the State Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


Il 


Harvest tobacco uniformly ripe.— 
This is important, as it is impossible 
to turn out a good uniform cure un- 
less the leaves are of a reasonably 
uniform degree of ripeness when they 
are harvested. Field hands are often 
very careless about this, picking about 
the same number of leaves from each 
plant whether of the same degree of 
ripeness or not. 


harvest the tobacco 
they 


Frequently, however, it is almost 
necessary to put tobacco of different 
degrees of ripeness, perhaps from 
different fields in the same barn. In 
such a case it is a good plan to make 
a careful estimate of how much the 
barn will hold and then begin with 
the less ripe tobacco, perhaps finish- 
ing the next day with the ripest if the 
difference is considerable. This 
method would give the less ripe to- 
bacco the advantage of more time to 
yellow. 


Give barn free ventilation while 
drying the leaf—Some ventilation is 
neccessary even while yellowing, es- 
pecially in warm muggy weather. 
But during the period of “raising” 
the heat from about 110 degrees on 
through the stage known as “drying” 
the leaf, free ventilation is essential. 
To secure this, it is of course im- 
portant that the tobacco should not 
have been too tightly crowded either 
on the sticks or in spacing the sticks 
when filling the barn, so that free 
movement of air may circulate up 
through the barn. It is the air of 
course that takes up and carries out 
of the barn the moisture given off 
in large quantities by the drying 
leaves. To accomplish this properly, 
the bottom as well as the top ventila- 
tors should be kept open. If special 
arrangements are not provided, bot- 
tom ventilation may be secured by 
knocking out a brick at about three 
places near the bottom of each side 
of the underpinning. 
open up Bang under the logs with 
shovels, the logs rest directly-on 
the ground. 

Without adequate ventilation sweat- 
ing, sponging, and dull colors will be 


the result. 
E. H. MATHEWSON. 
Reidsville, N. C 


Editorial Note. — Mr. Mathewson’s 
long experience as an investigator of 
tobacco peers enables him to spea 
“as one having authority.” 


Br. have been a regular subscriber to the 

aper for about 15 years and can say that I 
panel have taken a farm paper that would 
anything like compare with The Progressive 
Farmer, It is without doubt the very best 
farm journal in all the South.”—A. E, Croom, 
Hickory, N. Cc 
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Quick, clean heat 


for every kind of cooking 


New Perfection supplies just 
the right draught to drive the 
heat of the white-tipped flame 
forcibly ayainst all the cooking 
The white- 
tipped flame produces 
the most heat and does 
not soot up your kettles 


T is hard to appreciate the 
convenience and satisfaction 
of cooking with the New Per- 
fection until you have actually 


done so. 


It’s a relief, especially in warm 
weather, to be rid of carrying 
eoal, wood and ashes, sweep- 
ing up litter and blacking the 
And then you don’t 
have to “rush the fire” on 
baking days and heat up the 
kitchen. Two burners on the 
New Perfection will give you 
all the heat needed for any 
kind of baking. You can regu- 
late the heat produced by each 
burner, warm something gently 
on one and roast over another 
in a New Perfection oven. 


The long blue chimney of the 


stove. 









utensils. 


and pans. 


simple, practical, 


fill it and clean it. 


sults use Aladdin 


The New Perfection is 


nomical, Supplies heat 
instantly,and when you 
are through just shut it off and 
save your fuel. You don’t have 
to watch it. No adjustments to 
take care of. A boy or girl can 


(13) 692 
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For the most satisfactory re- 


Security Oil 


regularly. You always find it 


clean and efficient. 


ment stores, 


Baltimore 


\ 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are sold 
at most hardware, furniture and depart- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY(NEWJERSEY) 
Division 


oe 


W PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves 








Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
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LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 





Two grandsons of the greatest Guernsey bull, 
of Chilmark. Three and six months old. M, B, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 








HOLSTEINS 


OTTAWA 
ee 38 











Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Rerkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc-Jersey Herd Boar—Upstanding “— Must 
sell. Montauk Farm, Route 5, Richmond, 














Registered Duroc- -Jerseys—Best breeding. Bred gilts, 
pigs all ages. Priced to sell. Write me, J. P. Alex- 
ander, Fairfield, Va. 

Registered Duroc Jerseys—Pigs, shouts, bred sows, 
service boars; best blood lines; prolific breeders. Paul 
T. Menzel, South Mills, N. C. 

Registered Duroc Jersey igs—Bred to Stroud’s 
Walts yang, Col. No. res “Dam Woodroff Riotess 

296, Price $12.50. 8 weeks old. William Willis, 
Woodruff, 8. Cc. 

















ESSEX 


Fine Registered Essex Pigs, Ben Murphy, Sanders- 
ville, Ga. 





Reristered iota Bull Calves—AM ees, at farm- 
ers’ prices. E. L. Smith, Barber, 

Tolseine Tigh grade, bred, 2-year-old co also 
cows. Registered, all ages, both sexes, Broad-Aecre 
Farm, Siechstone, Va. 

Registered Holsteins—Bulls and heifers; calves, sired 
by 30-. bull, from_high-producing gE. M. 
Joavenport, Hanover, Va. 

Seventeen Registered Holstein Heifers from one to 
two years, also heifer calves good breeding and in- 
pn ~ og Accredited Herd. L. W. Pratt, Farmville, 
irginia 














JERSEYS 


One Male Jersey, 1 Tear gid. A beauty. $50. T. J. 
White, Concord, N. Rt. 


For Sale by A. B. Glosson, Beales, N. C., Eight 











choice full stock and grade Jersey_h Ages, com- 
ing one and two years old. Price, $225. “for the 8. 
SHEEP 





HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Pigs. Don McLeod, Rowland, N. C. 
Purebred Hampshire pigs, two $16. Five registered 
young bears, five splendid year old sows at bargain. 
W. Hundley,, Boydton, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


For Sele Saree Big =e Spotted Poland-China 
bred sows, $25, $35, $50 each S. W. Woodley, Pro- 
prietor Evergreen Stock and’Poultry Farm, Creswell, 
N. C., Rout 

For Sale—Big Bone Poland China Pigs, from 600 
Jb., Michigan sows. Some extra fine boar pigs oud 
fancy boars about ready for service One litter. J. 
Abernathy, Elmwood, N. C. 

















Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, Illinois. 

Purebred Shropshire Sheep—Parmers prices. J. F. 
Belanga, Creswell, N. C. 

Shropshire Rams, yearlings and ag for sale, alee 


one four-year old_ Impo ram, Lunsfi 
Farms, Monterey, Virginia. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Nice Pigs—8 to 10 weeks, $4. each, three shoats, 
wey, cheap, good stock. J. B. Neal, Lake Toxaway, 
N. C. 

















Four Nice, Fresh Milk Cow8—$60 each. 30 Head 
young gr graded Angus. and 3 purebred Hereford bulls, 
ee Regigeerod Hampshire boars. W. 5. 

Hundley, Boydton, Va 





Brood Sows—500 to 600 Dbs., A gy August, $100; 
bred gilts, 300 Ibs., $65; pigs, 125 Ibs., $25, either s 
Everything registered. ' Satisfaction guaranteed. Old 
Dominion Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Route 2, Cres- 

well, N. C.—Attention—I offer for sale spotted Po- 
land-China hogs, shoats and pigs, %, prod as the best. 
Their sires are Western boars. 8. Woodley. 


GUERNSEYS - 
Registered Guernsey Bulls—Two weeks to five years 
oud.at bape Ge Farm, ‘Grosks MC. 











PET STOCK 


DOGS 


White Collie Pups, Unregistered. $15. W. A. Tyree, 
Durham, N. C. 








___ POULTRY AND EGGS = * 





_LEGHORNS 
Cheice 8. C. » sane a hatched cock- 
erels, $1 each; aa hook $1.25. Mrs. Porter Haskins, 
Alberta, Va. 





For Sale—S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—$1.50 
each, for immediate delivery, W. C. Kaneoy, Duna, 
North Carolina. 


Choice Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels—Four 
to five months . pom purebred hens and Rotten 
cockerels, $3. © . L. White, McBee, 8. 


ORPINGTONS 


Early Hatched Golden Buff Orpingtous—Pullets and 
cockerels, $1.50 each. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


20 8. C. Red Yyeoans Hens for sale. Mrs. John 
Kerr, Durham, N. ‘ 


Reduced Price—Summer sale.—Single Comb Reds. 
ad one ye hens, $2.50 up. Mrs. J. H. Moore, 


ce, N, 
WYANDOTTES 


Fishel White eyenese Eggs for Hatching. Sandy 
Creek Farm Durham, N. 


PEA towis 


Wanted—Peafowls—At once. Box 219, Greenville, 
South Carolina, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Chicks—8c up. All kinds. Postpaid 
Superior House, Windsor, Mo. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage and Cotard Plants — 500 postpaid, Toc. 
Plant Farm, an w. ¢ 






































Book free. 














Cabbage and lard Plants—Grown on the foot 
hills of the Blue Sine Mountains, copectalty. 
for setting. Varieties: Early Jersé 





Registered Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. H. RB. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

For Rate—Rantasered Collie pups price reasouable. 
W. P. Joh inth, Miss. 





Wakefield, Succession, and Lay 
oo oe et Ey" 1000 


EE s ons over, $000" at, 8.50 per 2 = io. Seca he 
se 





tft Greate, 3c. 





Two purebred Guernsey Bull Calves—W: 
scription and price, 8, B, Hostetter, Denbigh, Vo. 


Female English h Shoppers. Smart 
brier, driving cattle, $15, Jones > we Rorshaw, 8. & 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) | 











My fall catalog gives many valu 
able points on the preparation ot 
the land and sowing of fali crops, 
also helpful information about fall 
garden and Dutch bulbs. A post- 
card brings copy. 

T-N. 














Crimson Clover 


and Vetch 


When money crops are selling at and be- 
low production is the time for 
farmers to plant legumes. Crimson Clover 
and Vetch a double profit. 


First, during winter add 
of nitrogen to the besides 
the soil together, 
from leaching out. 
profitable hay crops. 


cost ol 


bear 
a wealth 
holding 
fertility 
produce 


they 
land 
preventing 
Second, they 


Crimson Clover and Vetch are now only 
a fraction of tast year’s prices, Crimson 
Clover is selling around $5.25 per bushel, 
vetch about‘lle per pound. Appler oats, 
$1; Red Rustproof, Fulghum, $1; 
Winter rye, $2; Abruzzi rye, $3; Rosen 
rye, $2. All sacked f. o. b. South Boston, 


Complete Price List on request 


95c . 


W.C. SLATE, The Farmer Seedsman, Box 149, So. Boston, Va. 











Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, Number er Amount Counts as Word 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage and Collard | rcetiiaaed postpaid 5c. 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. 
Cabbage and Collard enon r fall and winter 
heading. Early and late varieties. 300, 75c; 500, 
: $2. Fine plants: well packed, postage 
prepaid.” Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Cabbage and Collard Plants—Fall, winter heading— 
Wakeficld Succession, Flatcutch. Set in July sure, 
00, 75c.; 500, $).; 1000, $1.75. Moss packed, Post- 
aid, A-1 order guaranteed. J. T. Councill and Sons. 
ranklin, Va 
Dutch and 7 Cabbace Plants, Georgia and 
Short Stem Collar lants—250 postpaid. 50c; 500 
postpaid, 75c; $1 1,000, expressed, any quantity. 
Prowupt, satisfactory treatment. R. O. Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 























CELERY 


Celery hy . tice August. 
sonville, 





Celery Gardens, Gib- 





CLOVER 


plump bright ripe ber- 
Durham §S 





New Crimson Clover Seed, 
ries, prompt Spent. $6. per bushel. 
House, Durham, N. 

Crimson a Great Soil Improver—Highest 
urity and germination obtainable; $6.50 per bushel; 

l%ec tb., cash with order. Catawba Seed Store, 
Hickory, n. C 

sur Clover—Thoroughly ‘inoculated, screened once; 
no yg weeds or grasses; 8c I). No order for less 
than 50 Ibs. vena printed instructions. Robt. 8. 
Link, eR bbeville, 8. 











PECANS 


Extra Choice Bred-up Budded 
= Pecan Trees—Early bearers. 
n the world. Catalog free. 
Easberten, Miss. 





and Grafted Paper- 
gest pecan nur- 
Bass Nurseries, 





POTATOES 


Seed Irish Potatoes—Peach Bloom variety; $1 
E. Winston, Clare- 





Late 
per bushel while they last. 
mont, Va. 

S-cd Irish Cobbler Potatoes—Second crop planting; 
$3 10-peck aes cash with order. Catawba Seed Store, 
Hic! ory, N, 

Porto Rica and Nancy Hall Potato Plants $1. per 
thousand... Prompt shipment, July first to fifteenth 
get plants for winter Potatoes. Will not rot. North 
Carolina Grown Plants will make Potatoes set thirty 
days later than Florida grown. Mecklenburg Plant Co., 
Pineville, N. C. 








TOMATOES 


Tomato Plants—500 postpaid, 
Ulah, N. C. 





75c. Plant Farm, 





VETCH _ 


, berian or Hairy Vetch, $9. 
ham Seed* House, Durham, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

" Focon Rye, Clover, Oats, Vetch and Wheat—Prices 
lowe t, quality the best. Robert E. Smith, Nassa- 
wadox, Va. 

Prolific strains of Appler oats and Purple 
Wheat. Edgecomb Seed Breeders Association, 
Perboro, N. C. 

Cabbage, . “4 Lettuce and Tomato Plants—Ready 
now. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Postpaid. Satis- 
_— or Soehay back. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 





be hundred pounds. 











Straw 
Inc., 








Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plants of aati ales 
delivery, moss packed. 300, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000 $1.75, 
Postpaid; 5,000 expressed, $7. Satisfaction sure. 
Maple Grove Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our gumaral advertising _guar- 
antee to land advertisemen' ecause evely pur- 
chaser should see ad for himself before buying. 
But no man is offer land for salc in 
our paper unless he ‘nous us satisfactory refer- 
énces as to his honesty and busi ibility 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


Foc Sale—Finest Peach, a ‘emmoamne and grain 
land. Home Land Co., Dunn, N. 





Improved Farms—Great yalues in one of Georgia’s 
best counties. Write at once. A. O. Turner, Carroll- 
tun, Ga, 


All kinds of nice farms cheap in North East Georgia 
—the land of health and happiness —no boll weevil. 
0. B. Smith, Clarkesville, _Ga. 


The Santa Fe has built a he w branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West exas 
new farming ang livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


A tenant to work ie acre farm—To raise stock gu 
some tobacco, Mrs. § . H. Rogers, C reedmoor, N 4 


SALESMEN, 


Teachers, Students, and 
pleasant and profit- 




















Summer Work for Farmers, 
Others—Sell fruit trees. Light, 
able. Smith Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 

. Amsterdam, 


ae Weekly throughout the summer distribu- 
ting Zanol Soft Drinks. Fifteen years success, 1 
Varieties. Quality and purity guaranteed. Why ex- 
periment? Nationally advertised in leading maga- 
zines. Big profits to Kuatiors. Write today for money- 
making offer. American Products Company, 5017 Ameri- 
can Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


8-16 Avery naa 24 double disc harrow; Case 
two bottom plow. All practically new and in per- 
ee Pl Bargain in outfit. C. M. Sterne, Roseville, 

irginia. 


Corn Harvester—Cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state. Only $28, with fodder 
tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog free, 
showing picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 


For Sale—International Silage 
filling attachment. fan, pipes, ete. 
feeding bed. Requires 6 to 8 horse power engine. 
Machine cost $250. Our price, $150. Will sell on 
terms, with good security. Sanford Sash and Blind 
Company, Sanford, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pleating, Buttons Covered — Prompt 
The Gift Shop, Rich- 
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Cutter, 
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Hemstitching, 
service. Send for circular H. 
mond, Va. 


Army Steel ¢ ‘ots—Almost n new, 
Write for catalog. Army Sales Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We Collect Accounts, N Notes, ¢ 
the world. No charges unless collected. 
lection. Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. E. Latham, Vice-President, Greensboro 
Warehouse & Storage Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


BAGS 
For Sale—New Bags suitable for wheat or grain, 


twenty cents each, cash with order. Blackstone Guano 
Co., Blackstone, Va. 





, $3. 50 eac h; $39 dozen. 


220i Franklin, 





Clain 1s—Anywhe! re » in 
May’s Col- 











HONEY 


The Durham Seed House, Durham, is Ace wants to 
pay Ded in the comb, Write them if you have any 








Honey—C hoice Honey—Guaranteed pure and deli- 
cious. 12 Ibs., $2.75, by mail, postpaid. The Stover 
Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 

KODAK FINISHING 


a a Ai 20c. Samples free. Elmer Bridges, 
Shelby, N 











PRINTING 
Letterheads and Envelopes of Quality. Samples Free 
J. M. Byrd, Calypso, N. C. 


500 XXX Envelopes, neatly printed, $1.75; 500 
packet heads, printed, $1.85; tat Joe by parcel post. 
The Times-News, Creedmoor, N. 


ROOFING ~ 














Mr. Renter—Why pay Tent — you can buy 5 to 
50 acres good land, close town Asheboro on your own 
terms, Ideal for pounltry and truck, W. F. Lambert 
Coles Store, N. C. 

For Sale—General crop, stock and truck farm. 
road, Railroad. Short drive to Wilmington. 
; and terms, write or see owner. Leon Bailey, 
ton. N. > ws 





Good 
For price 
Wilming- 





VIRGINIA 


For Sale—348 acre farm, two good dwelling houses 
and out buildings. 4 tobacco barns, good pack house 
and strip rooms. Fine orchard. Reasonable price, 
good terms, U. 8S. McGinnis, Kenbridge, Va. 

Virginia Farm Wargain.—290 acres nice land, ex- 
cellent buildings. 1 mile station, 10 miles city. Tar 
Macadam road from station to city. Write for full 
articulars. Farm must be sold. Venable and Ford, 

ynchburg, Va. 








Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles—Galvanized Shin- 
gles and 5-V crimp roofing, painted tin shingles, wall 
board, rubber roofing, slate surfaced roofing, and shin- 
gle-roll, Highest grade, but priced low. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, Cc. 


SHINGLES 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles — 18 inches 
long, $6 per square, f.0.b. cars, Apex. Sample mailed 
upon request. L. S. Olive, Apex, N. _C¢. 


STOVES AND RANGES 


Why Pay Excessive Prices for Stoves and Ranges— 
When you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a cook 
stove or range that will last a lifetime, and is fully 
guarant Manufactured by Glascock Stove and 

. €o., Greensboro, N. C. 


SYRUP 




















OTHER STATES 


Truck Farm—Equipped, $1200—Overlooking Feauti- 
ful !nke—Good little farm with splendid location, 
close hustling city, fine markets, schools, advantages: 
10 acres productive soil for numerous crops; almost 
new bimgalow, piazza, remarkable view one county‘s 
most popular lakes; owner’s quick sale price includes 
herse, cow, vehicles, tools, etc $1200 gets all, eas: 
terms. Details page 65 Iius. Catal 1100 Bargains. 
Free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 G E, Graham Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup—$3.75 per case, 6 one- 
mee cans; cash with order. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, 
seorgia. 





TOBACCO 


Tobacco—Kentucky’s Pride, mild and mellow, 10 Ib., 
$2.25, 20 Ib., $4. Farmers Club, _Mayfield, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid—Sweet, clean, hand- -picked; chew- 
ing, 5 Ths., $1.75; chewing-smoking, $1.50; mild smok- 
ng, $1.25. Elm Grove farm, Martin, Tenn. Elm 
Grove is reliable.—Martin Bank. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX..—(Continued) 
PEACE 
REMAINE 


from a box on the table, lit it, 

and sat down out of range of 
Julia’s eyes, but-where he could watch 
them all. He would keep this picture 
many years in his mind’s eye! He lis- 
tened to the reading vaguely, watch- 
ing the boys’ faces and their graceful 
positions as they hung over their 
mother. Julia had left a decided mark 
upon his life, but all was now settled 
for him, and nothing could ever again 
disturb his peace. 

Mrs. Tremaine moved her needle 
back and forth in her work. 

As John had broken in upon the 
family gathering, so in a few min- 
utes the door was opened quietly, 
and Leavitt came in. The picture be- 
fore him struck him as it had John. 
He would not disturb it. He went 
over to Mrs. Tremaine, lifted her 
hand, lissed it, and they looked at 
each other. He nodded to John, 
smiled at Julia, took a chair, careful 
not to place himself out of range of 
Molly Tremaine’s eyes. 

Julia continued to read. 

And the peace pervading Tremaine’s 
spirit seemed like an intangible at- 
mosphere, to grow and gather in the 
room. Mrs. Tremcine sewing, at last 
surrounded by security and more 
happiness than she had ever known, 
felt an assurance of good and of 
safety. The presence of Leavitt near 
her added to her happiness, but it 
was of her son that she thought. She 
believed him regenerated—a victor 
over temptations, a man who out of 
weakness had created great strength. 
She was >roud of him, she was grate- 
ful to him. She looked up at him as 
he sat there, meditative, smoking, 
unconscious of her mental and spir- 
itual nearness to him. She was pray- 
ing in her heart. It was some time 
since he had referred to a South Af- 
rican journey; she believed it to be 
far away. She was at peace, as she 
had not been for days, and could not 
quite understand it, because she had 
been sensible of what his renuncia- 
tion meant to him. 

Leavitt’s musings were very much 
like her own. He thought of John 
with admiration and affection. He 
could not imagine Riverside without 
him.. He had come this morning to 
talk with him and would do so later. 
He was going to ask him to recon- 
sider his determination, to plead with 
him to remain in Virginia, to give 
up his idea of wandering again. 
Leavitt had attended a big political 
meeting and he knew that a delega- 
tion was to come to Riverside to be- 
siege John at his own doors. In 
Leavitt’s ‘mind, the idea of John’s 
crime was nearly obliterated; it had 
always been difficult to connect it 
with him. Nothing in this man’s ca- 
reer or point of view was in keeping 
with the weakness of a thief. Over 
and over again, Leavitt had said to 
himself: “Is it possible that he ever 
committed a crime?” Now, as the 
lawyer sat in the old room, looking 
with pleasure at the graceful figure 
of the woman he loved busied with 
her work, the sense of peace per- 
vaded him as it did the others. 


Julia’s mind was not on her book 
or on the words she read. Since she 
had left Tremaine in the woods the 
day before, she had lived a dozen 
lives. To a woman of her tempera- 
ment nothing was easy—not even the 
enjoyment of her pleasures. She had 
gone headlong into fecling and come 
out of it shaken to her profoundest 
depths. But she also did nothing by 
halves. Passionate and desirous, she 
had thrown everything to the winds 
in her effort to win him: and now 
that she saw she had lost, she was 
ready to renounce as completely as 
she had loved. And in the interval 
between leaving him yesterday and 
today, she had renounced, had taken 
a tremendous decision. 


Her renunciation and her decision 
had brought to Julia peace also. She 


took a cigarette 


was a mother, and she loved her chil- 
dren. Their warm young bodies 
leaned against her; Davey’s arm was 
around her neck. There is always in 
the role of victim a mental satisfac- 
tion. Love is so morbid that it takes 
a questionable pleasure in suffering. 
She was suffering for John. It was 
right that she should. She had caused 
him misery. There would be a tri- 
umph in bleeding for her wrong. 

As they sat so, Chloe came into the 
living-room, rustling in her stiff 
starched clothes in a state of high ex- 
citement, her breast heaving, her sil- 
ver-rimmed spectacles perched high 
on her bandanna. She came directly 
up to John. 

“Marse John, dat air fooi Nolan 
done fotch down your trunks fom de 
attic. Ah shore cayn’t do nodin’ wid 
him.” She gesticulated wildly with 
her black hand. “Come along, honey, 
an’ stop him.” 

There was no answer. 
forward, peering down at John, 
her voice broke. 

“Yo’ ain’t gwine 
yo’? Is yo’?” 

John rosé and took her by the arm. 

“Mammy, you go back to thé 
kitchen and bake me some cookies.” 

She stood her ground, looking up 
at him. She shook her head. 

“No,” “Ah ain’t gwine to 
do no cookin’,” and finished with 
subtle comprehension, speaking to 
him as though he were eight years 
old: “Honey, tell yer ole Mammy 
what’s hurted yo’. Somebody’s done 
make yo’ feel bad.” 

He led her to the door, and as she 
went out, she said over her shoulder, 
sobbing: “Mis Molly, Marse Lebbit, 
yo’; all ain’t nebber gwine to let him 
go? 

The peace in the room was rudely 
broken. As John turned back from 
the door which he had opened for 
Mammy, he saw that his mother had 
risen from her chair and was coming 
toward him. Her wor had dropped 
to the floor; the gold thimble, rolling 
across the parquet, rattled against 
the baseboard. He heard her say: 
“What does Mammy mean?” and 
came to her and took both her hands, 
looking down into a face on which 
in that moment he saw nothing but 
love for him. 

“Mother,” he said, “I wanted to run 
away again. I’m afraid it was a cow- 
ardly thing to do, but I didn’t feel 
able to say good-by.” He turned to 
Leavitt as if to ask his aid. “Sam?” 

“You were going away like that?” 
she could hardly speak. “You were 
really going away again without a 
sign or a word?” He felt her cling 
to him. “Oh, John!” 

He had known that it would be 
hard, but not so hard as this. He 
shrugged and, letting go his mother’s 
hands, made a gesture without speak- 
ing, in a sort of appeal to them, as 
though he said: “You see how it is. 
You must understand.” 

And Leavitt, as though he an- 
swered this unexpressed appeal, said 
sternly: 

“There is nothing in Virginia too 
good for you. This is your legiti- 
mate place, John. We all feel it. You 
have made your name anew.” 


A faint smile touched Tremaine’s 
lips. Julia had risen and taken her 
children from the room. Leavitt 
gently rose as though ‘to follow her 
and leave the mother and son alone 
together, but Mrs. Tremaine turned 
to him and put her hand on his arm. 


“Stay,” she said. “Plead with him 
for me. He must not go.” 


Tremaine looked straight at his 
mother. “Don’t weaken me,” and he 
appealed to her pride in that mo- 
ment. “I came back for your sake— 
in order to do what I have done.” 


He heard her murmur the word 
“Isobel,” as though she invoked the 
girl. “Isobel!” 


He shook his 


She bent 
and 


"way again, is 


she said, 


head, still 


smiling 
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gravely. He saw his mother put her 
hand to her eyes; she half swayed. 
John led her over to the sofa and 
made her sit down. 

She was sitting like this, her face 
buried in her hands, and he was 
standing by her, with the benignant 


look upon his face that characterized 
it whenever he looked at his mother, 


when Julia came back into the room 
quickly. She came directly up to 
Mrs. Tremaine, knelt down by her 
de, took away with a gentle force 


Si 
the hands from her face, and looked 
at her intently. 


“Don’t!” she said. “Don’t cry! He 
needn’t go 

Mrs. Tremaine looked at her. She 
would have clung to any straw to 


save John now. She had thought of 
Isobel—this was Julia. 

“Can you keep him?” 

She brought her cheek close to that 
of the younger woman, grasping 
tightly her hands. For a moment 
both clung together; then Julia re- 
gained her self-possession. 

“I can keep him, yes! 
the way you mean.’ 

She heard. John say: “Julia!” 
harshly; but “throughout what she 
said, she ignored him and ignored 
Leavitt. She spoke as one might 
speak to a child—tenderly, close to 
Mrs. Tremaine, half humbly. 

“David took the money. When 
John met David at Richmond and de- 
cided never to return to Redlands, he 
handed the money to David to de- 
liver it to the bank, and David used 
it. There, don’t start back so! Don't 
listen to John—listen to me! David 
told me when he was dying. He gave 
me a letter he had written, telling the 
truth and exonerating John. I’ve got 
it here—you’ll read it. It was for 
your sake I haven’t told. It was for 
my boys’ sake. Try to believe me!” 

Mrs. Tremaine had drawn away 
from her and was looking at her 
steadily. Julia was now thinking not 
of John or herself, but only of the 
mother. She was a mother, and she 
thought she knew what the shock 
would be to this woman, whose idol 
was her eldest son and who, no mat- 
ter how she loved the younger, for 
years had held David’s memory sa- 
cred above everything else in the 
world. In her embrace, and in her 
gentle touch, she was trying, as she 
talked, to make the shock less in- 
tense. 

“There!” she said. “Try to bear it. 
I bore it of my husband, you know, 
and all the while I was loving John. 
And when I knew this, I loved him 
more.—You see, I’ve no shame about 
it—no shame!—I feel now that I 
should have told it long ago, and 
that I have done very wrong in- 
deed.” 

Intense as the moment was for Ju- 
lia Tremaine, big as it was in her 
life, shaking as she was with the im- 
portance of the fact she told, she 
was forgotten entirely—as much so 
as though she had not spoken in her 
low vibrating tones—as though her 
womanly hands, full of sympathy and 
tenderness, were not on those of the 
other woman. Mrs. Tremaine looked 
at her, listened, pushed: her firmly 
aside, and got up from the sofa. John 
stood near her, looking at her with 
sympathy—almost pity. 

“John, is it true? Is what Julia 
Says true?” 


But not in 


He answered unwillingly: “Yes.” 


She showed none of tne shock they 
had expected her to show at the 
shattering of her idol. Her mind was 
all on John. 


“My son! How you have suffered.” 
She took the hand she held and lifted 
it to her lips. “How you have suf- 
fered. Why didn’t you tell me long 
ago? You should have told me. No 
man should bear another’s fault like 
this. You should have told me, John.” 
She questioned him: “Why? Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

He only smiled without speaking 
and she understood why. How could 
he have proved his innocence? There 
was no proof—the evidence was all 
against him. He could not even have 
asserted his innocence without charg- 
ing his dead brother with the crime. 
If he had done so would she have 
believed him? Would she not have 
considered him-a coward as well as 
a thief? There was nothing that he 
could have done but to submit to the 
wrong they had put upon him. 


She broke down completely; the 
reserve and coldness of years was 
gone, She sank back on the sofa, 
and as John placed her there, she 
drew him down with ner. 

“Sit down,” she. said, “here, John.” 
And when he had done so, she took 
his face between her hands, scan- 
ning it, looking at it intensely, her 
features working with great emotion. 

“What sacrifice!” she said. “How 
dreadful! What courage! John! 
Can you ever forgive us—can you 
ever forgive me?” 

She forgot every one in the room 
but the man at her side, given back | 
to her—no, given to her for the first | 
time; and she could freely love him 


and think of him and idolize him. 

“Speak to me,” she said. “No, don’t 
speak! I can’t bear it—You won't 
go now? You'll never go? Oh, your 
lonely years! How can we make up 
to you? Who can make up to you?” 

She touched his hair, his forehead, 
yearning over him. Then she saw the 
tears come to his eyes. 

“My darling, my darling!” and she 


burst into tears and drew his head to | 


her breast. 

Leavitt and Julia, watching them, 
were profoundly moved. 

After a few moments, Mrs. Tre- 
maine drew away and dried her tears. 

she said. “Isobel will 
forget, as we can never 
you can have your life, 


“Tsobel!” 
make you 
do. And 
John.” 

Then she said 
phone at once to 


“Tele- 
Sam. I 


to Leavitt. 
Malvern, 


want to tell Redmona—I want him to | 


know immediately. I want Isobel to 
know. Ask them both to come here.” 

Her hands were clasped in both 
her son’s; a feverish color came into 
her cheeks; her tears had dried. She 
sat up proudly. She was very beau- 
tiful in her excitement and in her 
tenderness. She could think of noth- 
ing but John. Leavitt might well 
have been jealous of her absorption. 
She said bitterly ito Julia: 

“You should have told this 
ago—long ago!” 

And Julia, who was sitting on the 
arm of the big chair near the table, 
said quietly: 

“I have sons, too.” 

John, whose eyes had scarcely left 
his mother’s face, now looked over 
at Julia, where she sat, iong and 
graceful, her arms clasped. She had 
tried to win him by every intrigue; 
she had wanted him to think that she 
alone would stand by him in spite 
of the stain; she would ve mar- 
ried him and kept her counsel. Would 
? At all events, she had rein- 
stated him. He owed it to her. He 
bowed his head to her, thanking her 
silently. 

Leavitt came round in front of him 
and wrung his hand. 

“T don’t wonder they call you the 
‘Big Tremaine.’ I don’t mind telling 


long 


she 


you, though it comes too late and 
does no good, that I think you've 
made a great mistake. You ought to 
have let David bear his sin. I know 
you did it for her.” He smiled at 
Mrs. Tremaine. “It was beautiful of | 
you, John. You did it for his sons 


and his wife, I know. But it was a 
great mistake. However, I love you 
for it! And you belong to Virginia 
now. 
run for Congress. 
telephone to Malvern House.” 


John had not spoken. 
(To be concluded) 


Gasoline Vapor Highly Inflamable 


A garage to get my truck ready to 
run. It was very early in the morning 
and was dark so I carried a lantern 
with me. I started my truck and ran 
it out of the garage. I then placed 
my lantern about 40 or 50 feet from 
my drum of gasoline and began to 
draw the gasoline When I had got 
about one-half gallon out a large 
blaze flew from the lantern and set 
the drum of gasoline on fire. Fortun- 
ately there was not much gasoline in 


FEW months ago I went to my 


the drum and I could move it outside, | 


but as I moved it I spilled gasoline on 
the floor and through the cracks 
where the fire followed. After much 


work I saved my garage and escaped | 
People should be | 


with a few burns. 


pate sal careful and not have'a 
D 


flame near gasoline. A. 
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__MISCELLANEOUS | BREEDS MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








BU 


Barred Rocks, 


The 
floc 





n free 


paid parc 





BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


5,000 weekly, five improved varieties, 
i order will convince you 


BABY CHICKS 
N O wt 
Lm) Low Prices Prompt Delivery 
Best Time of Year to Buy 


of their superior quality. : 

; Barred and White Rocks and 
lic, and White Wyandottes, 
From mature breeders only. 
de tlvery guaranteed. 
you in maturing your summer chicks. 
bred stock is half the problem. 


Prices in Effect June 15th KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


White and Brown Leghorns, 








ten (10) cents each; 


Black Minorcas, 

quantity from 25 up. 

se chicks are from good standard, whe avy laying 
A 1G 





s 
WEEK until Sept: her lst 
r express and eu LL TIVE 
Order direct from this 


(EGG FARMERS 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF APRIL-HATCHED 
WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 

Out of trap-nested hens, 

with pullet 8 recorus of 


el post .o 
LIVERY G U ARANTEED. 
ad and save time. 
weiching 5-5% y--- 
0-280 chalk white eggs, 
26 ounces to ‘the docen, 





LANTZ HATCHERY, 
— 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 


For Price and Further Particulars, Write 
AMALTHEA FARMS, Box 38-A, BRISTOL, VA. 




















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








| BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS 
BRED SOWS AND GILTS—At Attractive Prices. 
CHOICE BOARS—Now ready for service. 

WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results. 
Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


| CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., SHELDON, S. C. 
aia 
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; WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 
Sent to Union Stock Yords, Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 
market, competitive buying, good railroad service. 

C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 
Union Stock Yards, 


Correspondence invited. 


' Baltimore, Md. 
Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, 
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BERKSHIRES POLAND-CHINAS 














Durham, 


| BERKSHIRE SOWS FOR SALE 


Several Fine, Registered Berkshire 
Broow_ Sows, 
boars. Selling to reduce herd. Address 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
North Carolina. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


The great Tripple-Alliance, 
with the greatest outcross in the world. 
Club boys and girls write and learn how 
to get a pig free. Headquarters for the 
best, prices to suit the times. 


IDYLLWILDE FARM, 
CRESWELL, NORTH CAROLINA. 


























Pinehurst, 











| PINEHURST BERKSHIRES | 


10 Fall Gilts, $50. The best crop of 
March Pigs ever offered, 
Registered, cholera immune, delivered. 


Pinehurst Berkshire Farm, 
North Carolina. | 





FOR SALE 
young Registered 
Heavy producing individuals 


freshen in 30 to 60 days, balance this fall 
i Herd sire, Carnation McKin- 





His two nearest dams average 35 pounds 
of butter, and 600 pounds of milk in seven 











Berkshires— Large —Berkshires 


—- North Carolina Premier Herd 
Pine now ready to ship at one-half of what a were 
We won 25 prizes at last state 
Tell us _— You Want—We 
HIL 


last year. 


| Senay HALL 


His maternal sister mcd 
pounds of butter in seven days. 


for full information. 


Dyersburg, Tenn. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 

















stock, sired by, 


select from. 


| SRSA BROS., 


— HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 

The blood xs en SEG Is Gomainates the herd. 

R SALE, 





|_DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-cl f neere breeding 
q y gh-class ~~ WOND 


North Carolina’s Grand Rann og boar. 
thing registered, cholera immune, ae satisfaction 
Guaranteed on every order. 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 


JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., 
McCULLERS, N. C. — 














We'll tell the boys that you'll | 
Now I'll go and) 

















ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 preg 
BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the 
estead Su 


2-year-old daughter with 837 Ibs. 
20,1 ilk. 


{_DUROC-JERSEYS—] 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICB 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Be ams hove yearly records from 14,000 Bs. 
Ds. milk as 2-year-olds. 


FRANK 8. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
= 





| BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 

















| HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COWS 


GUINEA HOGS 





a pair 





{BIG BONE GUINEA PIGS 


When you have tried all the fancy breeds 
< Ses and made a failure suppose you 


High-bred, Registered Holstein-Friesian 
of the best strains. Selling to reduce herd. 
bred reg. bull. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


GUINEAS. These are the best of the old 
Willow Dale Farm stock. DURHAM, N. C. 


Ww. W. STEVENS, 
| Wate Oak Wells, 




















LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION 








POLAND-CHINAS 








BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 


Pigs as good as the U, S. affords, 
boars and out of 850 1Ib., sows of national fame. 
worth the money. 


H. P. CHEEK ROUTE 9, 





AGENTS WANTED 


need someone to take subscriptions 
for us in your neighborhood, 
well for this work. fe 
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Advertised Products 2xf.? *piy'sbi'no more, 


ften less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not bo 
ened. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 
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TEXACO 
Motor Oil 


he uniform oil that keeps 
your motor active. Itisa 
fine, lasting oil that com- 
pletely retains its lubricating 
properties despite engine 
heat. It so perfectly seals 
the clearance between piston 
and cylinder, that no gaso- 
line can leak into the crank- 
case. Thusffull compression 
is secured, and every last 
ounce of power used that 
the gas has to give. Be cer- 
tain to get the can with the 
red Star and green T. 
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ill all day on second! 


ID you ever stop to think that the normal, everyday work a 
tractor has to do is just as hard on the tractor engine as a 
steady up-hill climb would be for your motor? 


The tractor engine is built to stand it—provided it gets the right 
oil—the special oil that’s made for tractors. 


Texaco Tractoil, and a very reasonable amount of attention to 
mechanical details, will keep your tractor fit—ready for the work 
at all times. Proper lubrication is most important. 

Use Texaco Tractoil for your tractor engine—and Texaco 
Thuban Compound for the enclosed gears, Texaco Crater Com- 
pound fer exposed gears, and Texaco Grease for the grease cups. 
A Texaco product for every tractor purpose. 

Buy Texaco Tractoil in 33 or 55-gallon steel drums, wooden 
barrels and half-barrels, or in 5-gallon sealed cans. Buy it from 
your nearest dealer—ask him the grade you need “B’’,““C” or “D”, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas 


TEXACO 
TRACTO/L 


Offices in Principal Cities 








Don’t Let Your Tires 
Go This Way 


They will unless you keep the proper 
amount of air in them. 

Correct air pressure in your tire 
means MORE MILEAGE EASIER 
STEERING, INCREASED SAFE- 
63 Ff 


The Schrader Universal 
Tire Pressure Gauge 


will always tell you when your tires 
have the air pressure prescribed by 
the Tire Maker. Price $1.50 in U. S 
A. At your dealer’s or 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























More Light Than 20 Old Style Oil Lamps 


Use this wonderful most~modern of all lamps in~ your 


peter 


Av. moun: 
natural, imore ey: 


‘@leman QuickLiteZ=™ 


“The Sunshine of the Night” » 


Easiest lamp to keep clean.® Less trou trouble, less eare 
ae 74 other. No greasy wickstotrim. No dirty chimneys 
No smoke, no soot, no smell, no dripping oil. The . Address your 
Gulck Lite ' always ready and always reliable, Built of letter to Dept. PF9 
rass—can’t spill fuel or explode ev i over. - 
i " Cost to use 0 colvalictle over @ cent a night. 
ll wonder how you got 


light it 
ifal pore, white light. Noglare, no yore about it BF just 
it of steady — brilliance that’s faa on 


the Coleman Quick-Lite gives 


ques brighter, yet more 
. 





zoiee @ Quick-Lite 
‘or you en sub- 
to your a) 











Toledo Dallas 
Chicago 














A SALESMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Excellent openings everywhere 
selling our guaranteed low-cost 
Paints for homes, schools, church- 
es, office buildings, factories, etc. 
Every friend and neighbor a pros- 
pect. Previous selling experience 
unnecessary. Many representa- 
tives’ commissions run from $75 
to $150 or more per week right 
along, with steady flow of repeat 
orders coming in all the time. Y our 
chance to establish a growing, 
profitable business of your own, 
spare or full time, exclusive terri- 
tory. Write us fully, giving age, 
present occupation and references, 


Standard Paint & Lead Works 


Sein 
, 2 ; (a 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


AS the dance brings thirst 
ane Cola brings refresh-' 


“= COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
Atlanta, Ga. : a20F 


= a THERMO SUC 
Every wos Tourist, 


AM. 
R08: nr co. 
ConeNzEn" Fanon, lhown: 








—KODAKS— 


We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging. We 
give you the High Gloss Anish or the Velvet 


Prints, 3, 4, and 5 Cents each 
Write for our complete Catalog. 


LOLLAR’S 


Box 922, Birmingham, Ala. 




















1843 Willey Ave., Cleveland, Ohfo, ] 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 
ity of all advertising it carries.” 





E EN 
Oakland Ave., < 


2355 Empire Bldg., 











HOLDEN Shreader 
SPREADS “ae handles wet or 


Peo a /} ate 
16% T= oe tertilizer. ul direct 
_\ ee ati 





PRICES REDUCED June ist. We Pay 
the } de. and save you money. Direct 
actory te Farm. antl te for Free 
Ssuieg of Farm, Poultry “yr Fence 
BROS. Dept. 834 MUNCIE, INDIANA 











IF YOU KNOW 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW 
YOU WILL 
APPRECIATE THIS OPPORTUNITY 
ONE YEAR TO BOTH 
The Pictorial Review FOR 
THREE YEARS TO $Q.00 
The Progressive Farmer 


This is the greatest value we 
have ever offered in a club 


a aEeainninenaetl 


— 











